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NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1874. 





PROF. OLNEY’S 
INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. 


One Vol. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 
Ready August 25th. 


This book is Amare, 0 inners in Aigebra. 
is, to make clear to the Fade pre 


A 

t will make the study, which has heretofore been distaste- 
ful to most scholars, attractive at once; by showing them 
cleark the uses and Beauty of his most important. branch of 


know 
This with “Prof. gests Complete Algebra. Price, 
1.50. hg the most complete 
es ever 


Colleges 


Its object 


lddener Grade. 
PATTE RSON’S 


NEW SERIES OF 


Writing Spoilers, and Exercise Books. 


“WE SPELL AS WE WRITE.” 
PATTERSON’S 
COMMON ~SCHOOL SPELLER. 


Ready August 15th. 
- Price, about 30 cents. 
beginning with + ggg Simplest Lessons in Bold 
Type fe priming on and tation Exercises in 
ay: ned for — will also penne Lists of Familiar Objects 
on sounds, Words alike in Pronunciation, but differ- 
ent in pore Aas, and Words similar in Pronunciation, with 
definitions, etc., ete. — 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


PATTERSON’S 
SPELLER AND ANALYZER 


Bor Advanced Classes. 
Price, 40 cents. 


THE EXERCISE BOOKS, 


adapted to the above, are something Entirely New and 

Original, and and must Lape and examined to be’ apprecia iated. 
The Mawercise Books contain full directions for use, 

also for class drill. 

Price of —: Exercise Book, large size, bound with stiff 


Price of the 1 Exercise Book, small size, 
Sample Copies sent on very Liberal Terms. 





50 « 


25 cts 


We also publish the following : 


Lossing’s Primary History of U.S. 528 pp. $1.00. 

Lessing's Gram, Sch. History of U.S. 285 pp. 
25 

Lossing’s Com. Sch. History of U.S. 378 pp. $1.75. 


No = or expense have been spared in preparing the Ma ; 
and Iddustratious, and they are now cahanited to the publi ic a 
the belief that it is not ible to produce a more perfect series 
ye} Histories, either in literary merit, adaptation to the wants 
of our schools, or the elegance of of illustrations. 


Shorter Course of Arithmetic. 
Stoddard’s Primary Pictorial Arithmetic, 30 Cts. 
Stoddard’s Combination School Arithmetic, 75 Cts. 
Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic, $1.25. 


Will furnish a Lys and er series of Arithme- | 


tics for graded Schools, $2 


et Sod for Complete School Catalogue. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
677 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: 


ADDRESS, 


the very outset the odject of | 


verted ail ede onatea? Schools and | 


a 


ts. | 


) wants 
; 
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SHAW’S NEW SERIES 


ON 


English and American Literature. 


SHAW’S NEW HISTORY 


OF 


‘English and American Literature. 





READY AUGUST 25TH. 

This book has been prepared with the greatest care by Prof 
Truman J. Backus, Af Vassar College, using Shaw's Manuad, 
edited by Dr. Wm. Sa itn, asa és. 

rst. It has been put into the modern teat-hoolk: form, and 
is so arranged as to be used with the greatest facility by both 
Scholar and Teacher 

ad. Itis printed in large, clear typ, and the leading parts 
| are brought out promineutly by the use of black-fuced type 
for catch-words 


SHAW ’S SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
READER. 


Greatly Enlarged. 
By Prof. Benjy. H. Marti, D.D 

One vol. 12 mo. Price, $1.50 
AUGUST 25TH. 


READY 





HOOKER'S 


NEW PHYSIOLOGY. 


| REVISED, CORRECTED, and put into 

most perfect form for text-book use, by PRor. 

J. A. SEWALL, of the illinois State 
Normal School. 


rej : 
Price, $1.¢ 


TEXT-BOOKS ON GOVERNMENT. 


Alden’s Citizen’s Manual 
A Text-book on Government, in connection with 
Institutions, adapted to Comtmon Schools. 


50 cts 


America 


Alden’s Science of Government 
In connection with 


High S$ 


- $1.50 


Adapted t 


American Institutions. 
chools and Colleges. 


COLTON "sg 


YBW SERIE 
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e whole subject embraced in two. books. 
With The ce Full Sets of Maps, each separate, 


Study, 
Reference, and Railroad Maps. 
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THE 


SEPTEMBER 


—_——— 


STATE MEETING 


THE 


1874. 


AT SHIPPENSBURG. 


E fill our whole space and an addi- 
tional form with the proceedings of 
the State Teachers’ Association. 


| . 
| pt ses 


This has | 


added considerably to the cost of the Jour- | 


NAL, but we make the contribution cheer- 
fully, both in the 
and for the good of the cause. We trust our 
patrons may find this a number not only 
worth reading but also worth preserving. 
The meeting was held at the State Normal 
School at Shippe nsburg, Cumberland county. 
The holding of a meeting of the Association 
in a single school building was an experi- 
ment. Nothing of the kind had ever been 
previously attempted. ‘The friends of the 
new movement advocated it on social 


grounds ; and those who questioned its pro- | 
did so mainly because of its exclu- | 
the | 
the great | 
| almost all parts of it; and if a good oppor- 


priety, 
Ssiveness and its tendency to 
distance between teachers and 
public whose support and sympathy they so 
much need. 
been tried at a place more favorable for its 
success than Shippensburg. The town 


increase 


beautifully situated in the Cumberland Val- | 


ley. is of the 
finest. 


accommodate comfortably some 


The surrounding scenery 


of a first-class hotel. The chapel of the 


school was well adapted to the wants of the | 


The experiment could not have | 


The school building is new, and will | 
four hun- | 
dred persons, and it has ail the conveniences | 


| been made by the 
interest of the Association | 
| great credit is due. 
| their business and themselves in the desire to 
| make their guests comfortable 


| was the 


is | 


general sessions of the Association ; and the | 


reception rooms, library, gymnasium, and 
rooms for recitation answered well the pur- 


| jects ? 


of section and committee ‘meetings 
and places for the display of school furni- 
ture and _ text-books. Besides, the most 
complete preparation for the meeting had 
local committee. ‘To 
Faculty of the school 
ret 


this 
committee and to the 


They seemed to forg 


and to furnish 


them a season of enjoyment. The thanks 


| given them in return were most hearty. 


Its numbers 
for 


But what of the meeting? 
were much smaller than they have been 
several years. The chief reason, doubt! 
small local attendance. Shippens- 
burg employs but a half-dozen teachers, and 
Cumberland and adjoining counties did not 
seem to evince much interest in the meeting. 
As a whole, however, the State was well 
represented. Persons were present from 
tunity for hard work had been presented 
there were the men on hand to do it. 

The programme arranged by the Execu- 
tive Committee was an admirable one, both 
in its matter and in the men chosen to 
present it. The papers, almost without 
exception, were good. We shall make no 
distinction among themhere. But must say 
this: nearly all of them were too long, some 
of them very much too long. Has the time 
not come when we should take something 
for granted in discussing educational sub- 
Is it still necessary for speakers 
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addressing our State Teachers’ Association 
always to begin with the alphabet of the 
topic they present? Noeconomy is wiser than 
that which saves time ;- and we are satisfied 
that the best form of a paper for the Asso- 
ciation is that of an outline covering and 
briefly expounding the subject. No paper 
should be longer.than twenty minutes. At 
Shippensburg, the papers, and the music and 
readings, &c., which were introduced be- 
tween them, left no time for discussion. 
There was not a good, earnest, off-hand 
speech made during the three days’ session. 
No comparison of views-was had. No in- 
quiries were started. No questions were 
settled. No policy was mapped out. No work 
was done. The papers were listened to, the 
entertainment was enjoyed; but those who 
hoped at the beginning of the meeting that 
there was to be a searching investigation of 
the ‘‘live’’ questions down on the pro- 
gramme were greatly disappointed. There 
were strong men present who sat there the 
whole of the three days, and never opened 
their lips. Some of them had words of light 
and words of hope for their fellow-teachers, 
but they had no chance to utter them. The 
proceedings went forward as mechanically 
as a play with which the spectators had 
nothing to do but to look and laugh. There 
was a day when the Association appeared in 
a different role—a day when great questions 
were thoroughly discussed, and the conclu- 
sions arrived at found endorsement in Gov- 
ernor’s messages and legislative enactments. 
The County Superintendency, Normal 
Schools, a separate school department, and 
other questions of almost equal impor- 
tance were worked out in this way. 
We may be an old fogy; we suspect we are ; 
but we could not help longing while we sat 
in the chapel at Shippensburg listening to 
one of the long papers or trying to enjoy a 
kind of elocutionary entertainment with 
which our appetite, never the best, was long 
since sated, for an hour of one of our old 
forensic battles which tested the make and 
mettle of the men who took part in them. We 
did not sleep away the time in those days ; 
we worked and fought and suffered defeat 
and gained victories. 

There was one topic announced for dis- 
cussion without an accompanying Paper: 
‘* Should the Law establish State Uniformity 
of Text-Books?’’ Here, thought we, there 
will be a chance for a good, hearty debate. 
The consideration the question received in 
the Legislature last winter, and the prospect 
of our not being done with it, made it a 
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most important one, and one upon which all 
felt the deliverance of the State Association 
should be unequivocal and outspoken. But 
when reached it was postponed, postponed 
again and again, and finally passed over un- 
touched. Many were unkind enough to 
blame the officers of the Association for al- 
lowing such a question to be pushed aside 
for some trivial matter that may have fur- 
nished a little entertainment and was then 
forgotten ; but the censure was of course un- 
just. The voice of the Association on this 
question, it is proper to add, found expres- 
sion at last in a strong resolution, passed by 
an almost unanimous vote, in opposition to 
the appointment of a commission to take out — 
of the hands of the people the power to se- 
lect text-books for their children. 

Socially, the meeting was a great. success. 
The members of the Association were never 
better entertained. The music was of the 
best. Conversation flowed free in parlor, 
hall, and portico. Games of croquet and 
base ball were indulged in, and a report 
reached us that a goodly number of teachers, 
young and old, found fit time and place for 
a ‘‘hop.’’ Well, times are changing. We 
are getting old. We make no complaint. 


_ 
> 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION.* 





HE twenty-first annual session of the 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was called to meet at the State Normal 
School, at Shippensburg, on Tuesday, the 
11th day of August, 1874. 

Assembling in the chapel of the school, 
the Association was called to order at 10:30 
a. m., by the President, George J. Luckey, 
of Pittsburgh. 

The exercises were opened by singing the 
long-metre doxology, and prayer by Prof. 
F. A. Allen. 

Music by the Allegheny Quartette— 
‘¢ Dawning of a Better Day.’’ 

Prof. Geo. P. Beard, Principal of the 
school, then delivered the following 


ADDRE’S OF WELCOME. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association; In be- 
half of the trustees, faculty and friends of this in- 
stitution, and the citizens of Shippensburg and the 
Cumberland Valley, I take great pleasure in extend- 
ing to you an earnest, heartfelt welcome. Would 
that I could command language properly to express 
and emphasize the sentiments of those I represent ; 
and yet I hope that this occasion will afford opportuni- 
ties for us to impress you with the assurance of the 
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sincerity of our motives in inviting you, and the 
- cordiality of this reception. 

Our people are quiet and undemonstrative, but 
earnestly and intensely interested in the cause of 
education. To this assertion let their own works 
bear me witness. We invited you, we welcome ycu, 
in the interest of the broadest and best education. 
We are glad to greet representatives of all classes 
and varieties of educational institutions. | Superin- 
tendents, presidents, principals, teachers, school 
officers of every name, one and all, welcome. 

We welcome you in the interests of union and 
fraternity. Our cause is yours—the warfare of truth 
and intelligence on error and ignorance. Our hopes, 
our plans, our energies, should all be vitalized with 
the spirit of union and fellowship. 

Our system of schools should be an_ organic 
whole. We believe it possible and practicable, and 
most emphatically is it desirable that all our schools 
—from the primary to the university—shall constitute 
one all-comprehensive, symmetrical system, so that 
every child shall find the best instruction at every 
step and stage in the broadest possible course of edu- 
cation ; each class, department, school, being a well- 
defined part in a well-ordered whole, so that every 
desirable science and art shall be found in the curri- 
culum of a system that shall be accepted by educa- 
tors and people. This end we believe may be large- 
ly promoted in the deliberations and associated effort 
of this Association. Our union isour strength. The 
experience, the wisdom of many is better than that 
of the few. The liability of our profession against 
which we need to guard, is seclusion, and its results, 
bigotry, jealousy, conceit, intellectual dearth and 
death. What we each and all need, after we are 
once fitted to begin work as teachers, are breadth of 
culture, liberal plans and theories, generous, cos- 
mopolitan, catholic opinions and purposes in our 
work—these we may get in this Association. 

Your programme promises us a “ feast of reason.” 
We hope to afford you, in our arrangements for social 
re-union, opportunity for a “ flow of soul” that shall 
profit and please. 

We have invited you to meet here in this family re - 
lation, more especially that the fraternity of educators 
might be felt and recognized as an element of life and 
strength for the best interests of our common cause. 
We sincerely hope that no event will mar your en- 
joyment here. Your society we have sought, we 
expect to enioy, and hope to appreciate it in the be- 
lief, with Cicero, that “ magnum presidium est in 
bonis.’ We are fortunate, indeed, in the presence 
of so many of the gifted and noted of this and sister 
States. We are largely /ucky (President Luckey) in 
our presiding officer. No: lack of good cheer will 
be chargeable to his ill nature. We are glad to 
bid you one and all welcome—thrice welcome. 


Miss Lizzie A. Babbitt, of New York City, 
sang a solo—‘‘ Sing, Sweet Bird,’’—accom- 
panied by her sister at the piano. 

Mr. Jas. L. Harrison, of Pittsburgh, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, re- 
sponded to the address of welcome as follows: 


RESPONSE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of Shippensburg: In the 
name of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, I thank you for the cordial welcome so cour- 
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teously extended. The known hospitality of the 
people of this neighborhood has prepared us to 
expect such a welcome, and we know that all you 
promise you will faithfully perform. In welcoming 
us to the Cumberland Valley, we find ourselves wel- 
comed toa valley whose transcendent beauty must have 
far exceeded the most sanguine expectations of those 
who have not before visited it. I have journeyed 
through it to this convention when the evening sun 
was setting, and looked on the asbestos clouds that 
crowned the mountain tops with golden hair more 
beautiful than an angel’s; and, too, when the evening 
star shone lovely tipon its trees and fields, that 
laughed back to heaven and hymned in choirs of 
congratulation that gladdened the blue lift; and 
thought, though beauty leaves her footprints in many 
lands, yet her home is surely here. We delight in 
the picturesque scenery your beautiful valley af- 
fords us, 

And in welcoming us to this Normal School, we 
have much to admire in the beautiful as expressed 
in art. The completeness of all the. parts of this 
institution, and their entire subordination to the 
unity of the whole, makes it a model of architectural 
beauty. The Normal School is the most important 
factor in the educational system of the State. From 
this institution we will expect much, as nature and 
art have endowed it with attractions superior to any 
in the Commonwealth. 

We meet with you in conference to-day from every 
section of the Keystone State. If we do not come 

From the land of Tawasentha, 

From the shades of Tuscaloosa, 

From the far off Rocky Mountains, 

From the northern lakes and rivers, 
we do come from the pine-land of the north, from 
the fertile plains of the east, from the oil regions of 
the west, from the Smoky City and the City of 
Brotherly Love, and I believe from every city and 
county in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

We will certainly avail ourselves of your sugges- 
tion, to make this occasion one of much social enjoy- 
ment. Whilst the kindling imagination blends itself 
with intellectual thoughts, and utters its findings 
from this platform in wise and formulated expres- 
sions, we will be mindful of the recesses, of which 
we propose to have an abundance, and fill them to 
their full measure in social and joyous pursuits. 

The programme of exercises for this convention is 
full and varied. I take pleasure in informing you 
that it contains the names of-some of the most dis- 
tinguished educators in the State; educators whose 
fame and worth constitute a guarantee that you will 
be pleased and instructed. The subjects embrace 
the live educational questions. Most prominent 
among them stand “ Co-education of the Sexes,” 
“Technical Education,’ State Uniformity in Text- 
books,” and * Education under the New Constitu- 
tion.” The programme designedly represents the 
various educational institutions of the State. The 
Common, High and Normal Schools, together with the 
Colleges and Universities are here brought together 
in their representative capacities. From such a 
blending together we hope to ultimately arrive at a 
community of sentiment regarding a uniform and 
graduated system of instruction for the whole State 
from the common school to the University. 

Eleven years ago the inhabitants of this beautiful 
valley were driven to consternation and alarm by the 
hurried marching of armed men accoutred and 
equipped in all the paraphernalia of war. They saw 
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the bristling bayonets as they glistened in the sun- 
shine; they heard the rumble and roar of the cannon 
and looked upon the carnage and rout in that 
bloody fray that determined the nation’s destiny. To 
the people of this place the three days of battle at 
Gettysburg were days of sorrow and darkness. How 
different in purpose and mission the army that meets 
with you to-day. We also go forth to do battle, 
but not with the calculating ferocity of the sci- 
entific soldier of war. It is this army’s mission to 
lead to discovery and attainment, to reveal the hid- 
den way and develop the unknown law. In the 
rush and clash of antagonisms it discriminates be- 
tween the right and the wrong, the good and the 
evil, and fills the highway of prosperity with a brood- 
ing glory. It dashes down the cobwebs of credulity, 
stirs in the current of events, treads down the bul- 
warks of tyranny, and raises up the temples of learn- 
ing. It arouses man, stimulates his energy and am- 
bition, widens the focus of important eras, and 
touches with a crimson light the mountain peaks of 
history. It surveys the domain of -philosophy, ani- 
mates truth and quickens life, and as it marches onward 
marshals doctrines and events, and brings out of them 
light and justice and liberty for the world. 

Again I thank you, Mr. Beard, ladies and gentle- 
men, for your very kind welcome. 


The President then called for five-minute 
speeches, and the following gentlemen re- 
sponded : 

Dr. J. P. Wickersham—It is always a 
pleasure to attend these annual reunions. I 
was present at the formation of this Associa- 
tion, and have, perhaps, seen more sessions 
than any other member present. The work 
of this body has not been unproductive, and 
should the future be as fruitful as the past, 
we look forward to still greater results. I 
think it was wise to come here into this 
beautiful valley, which for rural scenery has 
no superior in the commonwealth; among a 
people who have proven themselves earnest, 
industrious and brave ; to this, the oldest-set- 
tled town of the region. Here were sent a few 
brave Indian fighters, to defend the frontier 
for the more eastern settlements. I am 
glad, too, that we meet in this building; 
that the teachers have come to see what these 
people have done, how they have erected a 
Normal School that is an honor to them and 
to the State. The Executive Committee 
seem to have been remarkably fortunate in 
their programme of exercises. We are to 
have excellent music, and among the literary 
matter are found those live questions which 
ought to be discussed by a working body. 


The subject of technical education is one. 
upon which the teachers should express their: 


opinion. Upon co-education of the sexes I 
thought we had finally decided at Philadel- 
phia; but it has come before us again in a 
new shape, and we must pass upon it again. 
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The criticism has been made upon our last 
two or three sessions that there was too much 
speech-making, and not enough solid work ; 
the Committee seem to have provided 
against that on this occasion. The uni+ 
formity of text-books is a very important 
question ; last session a bill almost succeeded 
in passing the Legislature, creating a com- 
mission to provide a series of books for 
all the schools of the State. Though it 
was defeated this time, the question is not 
yet settled; it is for the teachers, school 
boards and school men of Pennsylvania to 
say whether they will select books for them- 
selves or have it done for them at Harris- 
burg. These are live questions, and I trust 
they will be carefully considered. 

Prof. C. H. Verrill—The Executive Com- 
mittee have my sympathy. I do not see 
upon their programme the usual ‘‘ reports 
from committees.’’ At Philadelphia five or 
six committees were raised, to report at the 
next session ; they were of course placed on 
the programme, and only one made a report. 
This year the Committee were relieved from 
that difficulty, and we may reasonably ex- 
pect to get what the programme calls for. 

Hon. T. J. Bigham, Chief of Bureau of 
Statistics—I am not a teacher, in the sense 
that you are, but will give you a brief sketch 
of what I have seen. The common-school sys- 
tem originated while I was in college. While 
its founders deserve great credit for their 
zeal, but very little of what now constitutes 
the system was originally incorporated in it. 
True, it always had a State head; but that 
head was the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, who was selected for political rea- 
sons, and in the multiplicity of his duties 
could hardly be expected to devote much 
time to this incidental matter of school work. 
I was a member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation in 1854, when the Legislature did the 
most important work since the original act 
was passed—for we gave you the County 
Superintendency; and out of that work 
grew many of the best features since added, 
such as the State Department and the Nor- 
mal School system, which is so creditably 
illustrated where we have met this year. We 
must not stop here, but continue to progress 
until Pennsylvania is first in educational 
standing. JI am a Pennsylvanian of the 
fourth generation, and I want my State to 
lead in everything; and in nothing should 
she have more preéminence than in this 
work. The new Constitution takes a long 
step in advance, with its one million of 
appropriation. ‘Though this State was not 
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the first to adopt free schools, she was the 
first to establish a system of her own, and 
at the end of the century, when she will stand 
first in wealth and population, we hope she 
will be equally high in educational rank. 

Prof. F. A. Allen—It is a pleasure to me 
to visit this beautiful and historic valley, 
where eleven years ago I “fought, bled, and 
died!’ I remember how brave we were, 
and how we sang ‘‘Rally round the Flag, 
Boys,’’ when the militia were on the way 
home. But looking round upon this assem- 
blage, I see but a few of the older teachers. 
A new generation seems to have sprung up 
around us, and we can count those whom 
we used to know upon the fingers of one 
hand. Iam glad to meet the Association, 
however, and expect to enjoy the discussion 
of the resurrected question of co-education, 
which has been several times dead, but turns 
up alive again this year. 

Edw. Shippen, Esq., Philadelphia—Look- 
ing out from the windows of this building, 
one can hardly realize that 140 years ago this 
valley was a howling wilderness, peopled by 
savages. Yet, not fifty miles from this place, 
the Indians, having been denied the school 
masters and ministers promised them at the 
treaty of Easton, massacred a whole school 
and put the children’s headsupon poles. My 
old ancestor who settled in this section could 
never have dreamed—indeed we who see can 
scarce believe—that in so short a time we 
should stand here to-day, in an institution 
like this. It must be remembered that when 
these troubles occurred the Friends had no 
power in the Provincial Council, which ac- 
tually offered rewards of roo pieces of eight 
for each scalp of an Indian man, and 50 
pieces of eight for that of an Indian woman 
or child. When the Friends did come into 
power, those laws were repealed, and the In- 
dian troubles ceased. 

Mr. L. H. Eaton, Pittsburgh—I remem- 
ber the second session of this body, nearly 
twenty-one years ago, and the enthusiastic 
speech of Mr. Wickersham at that meeting. 
As he has preserved his vigor and enthusiasm 
in the work from then until now, so should 
every true teacher persevere so long as there 
is work todo. He expected a pleasant and 
profitable time this year. 

The Allegheny Quartette then sang, 
‘* While the Days are Going By.’’ This or- 
ganization deserves special commendation 
for the excellent and appropriately-selected 
music with which they enlivened the session. 
It is composed of Messrs. W. H. Slack, W. 
B. Slack, J. L. Darling and W. H. Horner, 
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the latter possessing a remarkably fine bass 
voice, used with good effect. 
Adjourned to 2:30 p. m. 


ss 
—— 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 





ESSION opened at 2:30 o’clock, with 
music by Quartette—‘‘Beautiful Land.”’ 
President Geo. J. Luckey read the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : Once more an overruling 
Providence has permitted us to meet and consult on 
the great question of Education—to advise as to the 
best plans by which our methods of teaching may be 
improved, and to freely exchange our opinions on all 
the questions of the day which directly or remotely 
bear upon the improvement of our system of public 
education. No more important interest was ever 
considered by a convention of American citizens than 
the one upon which we have this day met to deliber- 
ate. The future of our nation and of our race is in 
the hands of those who educate the young. By edu- 
cation we do not mean simply a knowledge of read- 
ing, writing and figures, but that development of 
mind which commences the moment a child can 
have an idea, and which goes on with time and 
through time, and which we can neither stop nor re- 
tard. From its deep influence over man it has in all 
ages been a matter of national consideration; and 
governments have prospered or decayed in pro- 
portion as they have watched with care and fidelity 
the education of the young. 

The power of Rome and the grandeur of Greece 
were the harvests which they reaped from the intel- 
lectual and physical education of their youth, and 
their crownless hills and heavy desolation are the 
penalties paid for the neglect of this culture. That 
plan of education which will produce the best results 
is the one for which we seek—that plan which is 
most complete in all its parts, which will develop 
and bring forth in perfect symmetry, all the seeds of 
purity which God has implanted in the human organ- 
ization, and give to them so luxuriant a growth that 
the evil passions and tendencies to which we are 
heir will be smothered into final death by their over- 
spreading foliage. 

No system of education will meet the demands of 
the age that does not include within its scope the de- 
velopment and culture of the whole man, namely, 
his moral, intellectual, and physical nature. May I 
be pardoned if I turn aside for a few moments to dis- 
burden myself of a thought which finds here its ap- 
propriate place. It is that the system of education in 
our country is disjointed and imperfect, and in every 
State and city the public educators are given to fol- 
lowing some hobby; to pressing some specialty to the 
neglect of other equally important matters, without 
which there can be no symmetrical and perfect de- 
velopment of the whole man. By most educators 
this hobby is the development of the intellect; while 
the moral nature, which is the governor and con- 
troller of the mental, is left by criminal neglect to 
grow and develop only under the surrounding influ- 
ences of vice and immorality; and the physical or- 
ganization, which should be the upholder and sup- 
port of both the mental and moral powers, is permit- 
ted to waste away into premature decay and death. 
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The results of partial education are shown in the 
history of other nations. Persia, under Cyrus, con- 
sidered the virtues, especially ‘justice and gratitude, 
as the main object of education. Athens built her 
system on the accomplishments in arts, sciences and 
letters ; the Spartans on obedience: neither of these 
answered their designs. Persia fella victim to luxury, 
Athens to licentiousness, and Sparta to tyranny. But 
to return to the consideration of our subject, the im- 
portance of symmetrical education. 

Moral Education.—To provide for that education 
which will tend to the greatest good, we must have 
for our object the development of the whole man. 
Any system whose object is less than this, will in 
the future, as in the past, fail to produce that perfect 
manhood of which the race is capable, and which 
every system is designed to bring forth. 

The moral nature which gives direction to every 
life is the foundation upon which every true educa- 
tor should build. Without morality all culture is 
but the accessory to crime and corruption. In the 
language of another, “The high road to prosperity 
among a people, is through the medium of their 
character. The economic condition of society is 
dependent upon its moral character. The virtues 
of reflection, sobriety, industry and integrity, are 
essential ingredients of all prosperity among a peo- 
ple. That loftiness of character which results from 
the superiority of the moral over the animal nature of 
man, can alone be engendered by a special and per- 
severing effort of discipline and culture. The loss 
of virtue is the greatest bereavement which a nation 
can sustain. There is no compensation adequate to 
meet and satisfy such a loss. Wealth may accumu- 
late her stores, and luxury may devise many plans of 
ministering to the pride and pomp and circumstance 
of life, and refinement may gild the glittering sum- 
mits of the social fabric; but without the sterner vir- 
tues they are but the weights which lie heavy on a 
community and which add to its rapid descent and 
ruin.” 

Intellectual education alone may confer embel- 
lishments on the surface‘of society, but the weightier 
qualities of character, temperance, industry and up- 
rightness, alone form the basis of the enduring 
social edifice. 

Physical Culture.—As the moral nature is import- 
ant because it gives direction to the intellectual, so the 
physical is important because it is the foundation 
upon which the intellectual is in a great measure 
built. It is a well-established truth, “that a sound 
man requires a sound body,” and any system of educa- 
tion that is not built upon this truth, as its chief cor- 
ner stone, must necessarily fail in its objects and 
results. That the physical powers of man are equally 
capable of improvement with the intellectual powers, 
will scarcely admit of a doubt; for example, the 
acrobat, the oarsman, and the pugilist become giants 
by a few weeks of systematic training. The Greeks 
and Romans were so impressed with the importance 
of the physical perfection of their people, that those 
who in their youth were found incapable of proper 
development were treated by the State as we treat 
the idiotic and insane. They were prevented from 
marrying, shut out from society, and, in some in- 
stances, put to death, being adjudged incumbrances 
rather than helps to society. If we would have de- 
veloped that perfect type of manhood and womanhood 
which will be capable of defending and perpetuating 
the liberties which we received from our hardy sires; 
if we would have a race of patriotic and perfect 





women, who, emulating the brave Spartan mothers, 
gave their golden curls for bow-strings, and who 
brought forth and nurtured the heroes who, at Mar- 
athon and Leuctra, bled and enshrined their names in 
the imperishable records of their country’s glory—if 
this is our object, we must devote ourselves to the 
early, continued, and systematic physical culture of 
every child born in our national domain. 

This culture must be a part of our system of edu- 
cation. It must be so arranged that every part of 
the body will be strengthened and developed; it 
must be carried along from infancy to manhood ; it 
must be looked after and cared for both by parents 
and school officers, and stand side by side in im- 
portance with mental culture. Then we shall not so 
often be called upon to mourn the loss to the world 
and to letters of so many of earth’s master-spirits, 
who, had they not been chained in youth and man- 
hood to feeble and emaciated bodies, might *have ri- 
valed in brilliancy and genius a Plato, a Socrates, a 
Newton, or an Agassiz. ‘Who has not wept while 
standing at the tomb of some one of earth’s purest, 
brightest, noblest spirits, born to blaze and dazzle 
but for a day ?” 

“Just long enough has such a one remained to tell 
the world how exalted, how God-like was that mind 
whose powers were too great, too good for present 
scenes. Who has not often been held in astonish- 
ment as he has witnessed the transient breakings 
forth of such minds, in coruscations of more than 
mortal glory, till their frail bodies, no longer able to 
contain such towering spirits, had burst asunder and 
let their captives go free. 

‘‘With what eagerness do we look around and ask, 
When shall this work of ruin have an end; where 
shall we find a sure antidote for such havoc in the 
ranks of literature and genius? The answer is plain 
and simple, namely : While educating the mind, ne- 
glect not the education of the body. Give not all 
the pupil’s time and energies to his intellectual at the 
expense of his physical education. Here, and here 
only, shall we find a remedy, a sovereign cure.” 

I know that it is argued that in cities only is this 
physical culture needed; that those who play and run 
in the green meadows and leafy woodlands of the 
country, and breathe the pure air of heaven, need no 
training to develop their physical organization. But 
these advantages avail but little so long as the master 
hand of the teacher is not there to direct and control 
these exercises and sports. Is it enough that the 
oarsman who trains for the race, should live upon 
the banks of some broad river and spend his hours 
carelessly rowing upon its silvery surface? Is it 
enough that the acrobat should live among the trap- 
pings and paraphernalia of the gymnasium in order 
that he may become an expert and graceful performer 
in his dangerous vocation? Surely all these advan- 
tages, without systematic training, avail but little. 

In our multitude of labors in the school-room, we 
must not forget that mind forms only a part of the 
delicate and beautiful structure committed to our 
care, and we must not only labor to properly de- 
velop the body of the child, but also to create and 
maintain in the community where we are placed a 
public sentiment in favor of this physical culture. 
For there are many communities now where parents 
look upon all kinds of systematic bodily culture as 
exercises only calculated to waste precious time. 

Intellectual Culture.—This brings us to consider 
the development of the intellectual powers. Here 
we find a field for thought and study, which has, in 
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all ages, commanded the attention of the wise and 
learned. When and how to begin to develop the 
faculties of the mind, and in what order they should 
be developed, are still unsettled problems with psy- 
chologists of the present day. The consideration of 
these questions, however, is not within our province 
at the present time. We wish simply to refer to the 
fact that our academic and college courses of study 
are generally arranged to make hobbyists of our 
teachers, and that the broad culture which should 
characterize the teacher is too often wanting in his 
education. Years of patient toil have earned for him 
a diploma which is taken by the world as evi- 
dence of scholarship, though he may know but little 
of mental philosophy, history, or the sciences. 

One of the wholesome signs of the times is that 
the general notion of the people, that a knowledge 
of the classics alone constitutes scholarship, is fast 
fading from view; and that to obtain a knowledge of 
the world in which we live, and of our own organi- 
zation, is at least worthy to occupy a part of the 
student’s time. The great mistake of the past has 
been to attempt to make a special education suit the 
wants of the whole people; to train the mind of 
the pupil in grooves worn by other thinkers; to teach 
him to think and act more like his prototypes two 
thousand years ago; to turn his back upon the active 
present, and the great living future, and to walk 
steadily back amid the labyrinths of the dead past. 
The teacher should be educated for the times in 
which he lives, so that he may lead and direct those 
over whom he is placed to take an active part in the 
great battle of life; to impress upon them the 
spirit of the age; to excite in them the spirit of in- 
quiry, so that they will boldly grapple with the vital 
interests of the living present, and not spend a life 
in dreamy meditations over the theories and sys- 
tems of philosophy and government, the result of 
which buried the earth in gloom for a thousand years. 

The intellectual culture of our youth must have 
reference to the progress which the world has made 
in arts and sciences. We must cease to point them 
back to Greece and Rome, for models from which to 
mould and fashion their future lives; to bandage their 
eyes to the grandeur of the present, and send them 
forth to battle, clad in armor two thousand years old. 


Music—‘‘ Sounds of the Sea’’—by the Al- 
legheny Quartette. 

Edw. Shippen, Esq., of Philadelphia, read 
a paper on Educational Antiques. 


EDUCATIONAL ANTIQUES. 


EDWARD SHIPPEN. 


HE desire to wander into the distant past in 

search of reminiscences concerning those who 
have preceded us, and to study the tastes, fancies and 
peculiarities of other generations, is so natural, that 
it is unnecessary to form excuses for it; and if an 
apology were due, I would plead in bar the /ex 
talionis, if in my exhumations among ancient lore 
and tradition, I shall provoke a smile at any of our 
forefathers or foremothers by reason of their oddities 
and quaint notions. They smiled at those who pie- 
ceded them, as our descendants will make merry over 
us when our days shall become ancient. If our dis- 
tant ancestors were not so well lettered as we of this 
day, we must honor them for their common sense, 
their shrewdness and sound judgment. _If they had 
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no such books as we have, they studied nature and 
each other well. If they had what seem oddities to 
us, at which we may smile, we are compelled to re- 
spect them for their honorable lives, their chivalry 
and intense patriotism, and for giving us some of the 
solid corner-stones upon which rest this very day our 
glorious commonwealth and our common weal. The 
Society of Friends planted those stones upon a perma- 
nent basis; they governed, civilized and Christian- 
ized to the full extent of their power those who early 
came within the broad acres of our colony. They 
were then, as they now are, the consistent and most 
devoted advocates of practical education. 

In all time past the schoolmaster and the scholar, 
however much esteemed and respected, have been 
subjects of wit, jest, mirth and severity. Pardonme, 
you educators here present, if I bring authors to my 
aid. Says the fop of Nero’s time, Petronius Arbiter, 
speaking of scholars whom he disliked: “There 
came, by chance, into my company, a fellow not very 
spruce to look upon, that I could perceive by that 
note alone he was a scholar, whom, commonly, rich 
men hate.” 

In the same strain speaks Burton, that most mel- 
ancholy of all writers : 

A merchant’s gainis great that goes to sea, 
A soldier is embossed in gold ; 

A flatterer lies fixed in grave array, 
A scholar only ragged to behold. 

The same writer holds that, “ He that can tell his 
money hath arithmetic enough; he is a true geome- 
trician who can measure out a good fortune to him- 
self ; a perfect astrologer that can cast the rise and 
fall of others, and mark their errant motions to his 
own use; the best optician to reflect the beams of 
some great man’s favor and grace to shine upon him; 
he is a good engineer that alone can make an instru- 
ment to get preferment.”’ 

Goldsmith, the poet, smarting under the memory 
of his noted chastisement, pours out his sarcasm in 
this strain : 

Let the schoolmaster puzzle his brain 

With Grammar and nonsense and learning, 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 

Gives Genius a better discerning. 

Volumes of such sarcasm may be quoted, but my 
time nor yours will permit the recital. The first 
school I can learn of in Pennsylvania’s colonial 
times, since Penn’s arrival, was opened by one 
Enoch Flower in the town of Philadelphia. His 
terms were, “To learn to read, 4 shillings by ye 
quarter; to learn to read and write, 6 shillings by ye 
quarter; to learn to read, write, and cast accots, 8 
shillings by ye quarter; and for Boarding a Scollar, 
that is to say Dyett Washing Lodging and Scooling 
410 for one whole year.”” Thus Enoch became the 
first schoolmaster in these parts of the provinces, and 
the bad example he set of cheap tuition, I regret to 
say, has not yet been blotted out. Enoch showed 
the true Yankee cunning in his careful phrase, 
“Dyett,” and used it doubtless in a medical sense in 
the meaning of the words, thin gruel. This school 
was the precursor of others between the years 1683 
and 1700, and they are doubtless the ones to which 
John Holmes referred in his rhythmical history, when 
he uses these ungallant words : 


Here we have schools of divers sort, 

To which our youth daily resort ; 

Good women who do very well, 

Bring little ones to read and spell, 
Which fits them for writing ; and then 
Here’s men to bring them to the pen, 
And instruct them and make them quick 
In all sorts of arithmetick. 
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How happy friend John would be were he here 
present to see this goodly assemblage of bonnets, and 
learn that their owners can not only read and spell, 
but are just as quick as men in all sorts of arith- 
metic. 

In early provincial times the school book was rare, 
the master possessing the only one in the locality; and 
they were curious compilations. It was my pleasure 
recently to examine one of these antiquities pub- 
lished in 1675. It was primary, secondary and 
grammar school book combined, and could also be 
used for Sunday studies. It contained several al- 
phabets, a large assortment of hard biblical names, 
and many Scriptural quotations; a list of all the 
names by which his Satanic majesty is called in the 
Good Book; a catechism of 107 questions; and it 
treated of the “Seven Arts,’’ Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Logic, Astronomy, Geometry, Musicand Arithmetic. 
But that volume is scarcely equal in utility to the 
one which I now hold in my hand, published in the 
year 1748, by Benjamin Franklin. Permit me to 
read the title page, and then enquire whether that 
school book was not a first edition of Lippincott’s 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia : 


The American Instructor 
or 
Young Man’s Best Companion, 
containing 
Spelling, Reading, Writing and 
Arithmetic, 
in an Easier Way than any Yet published, and how to 
qualify any Person for Business without the help of a 
Master. : 
Instructions to write a Variety of Hands, with 
Copies both in Prose and Verse. How to Write 
Letters on Business or Friendship. Forms of In- 
dentures, Bonds, Bills of Sale, Receipts, Wills, 
Leases and Releases, &c. 


Also Merchants’ Accompts, and a Short and Easy 
Method of Shop and Book Keeping, with a descrip- 
tion of the several American Colonies. 
Together with the Carpenter’s Plain and Exact Rule: 
Showing how to measure Carpenters’, Joyners, Saw- 
yers, Bricklayers, Plaisterers, Plumbers, Masons, 
Glaziers and Painters work. How to undertake 
Each work, and at what price; the Rates of Each 
Commodity, and the Common Wages of Journeymen, 
with Gunter’s Line and Cogshell’s Description of the 
Sliding Rule. 

Likewise the Practical Gauger Made Easy; the art 
of Dialling, and how to Erect and fix any Dial; with 
instructions for Dying, Colouring and making Colors. 
To which is added 
The Poor Planter’s Physician, with iristructions for 
marking on Linnen; how to pickle and Preserve; 
to make divers sorts of Wine and many excellent 

Plaisters and Medicines necessary in all families. 
And also 
Prudent Advice to Young Tradesmen and Dealers. 


The whole better adapted to these American Colonies 
than any other Book of the like Kind. 


By George Fisher, Accomptant. 

The Third Edition revised and corrected. 
Philadelphia: Printed by B. Franklin and D. Hall 
at the New-Printing Office, Market Street. 

1748. 

While these and other similar books were in use, 
there was also to be found in Pennsylvania that 





quaint, queer book of which some of us perhaps 
have heard, but have never seen, the Horn-book. 
There is not to be found in this country, so far as I 
can learn, a single copy. It seems that in England, 
from Elizabeth’s time to the close of the last century, 
this book was in use; and Elizabeth Montgomery, in 
her reminiscences of Wilmington, speaks of its use 
there about ninety years ago, when it ceased to be 
imported. This book was simply a long half-sheet 
of paper, on which were printed the numerals, the 
alphabet and the Lord’s Prayer. It was pasted upon 
a thin board, which terminated in a handle and 
looked like a paddle. Over the printed matter was 
fastened a thin piece of transparent horn, whose 
purpose was to protect the letters from the ends of the 
fingers, and thus preserve the book. There is an 
old adage that “the eyes of the Yankees are in the 
ends of their fingers,” the proof of which will be found 
in every gallery of statuary, for the most exquisite points 
of each work of art will be found soiled, blackened, by 
the tip ends of the delicate-gloved fingers of the fair sex, 
as though it were necessary to touch the statue with 
the finger in order to see t—as though the eye was 
placed in the tip end of the forefinger. 

Ladies, let me kindly chide your sex on this 
habit, and each of you oblige me by applying the re- 
mark to yourself and not to your neighbor; for, in- 
deed, I never saw a lady who did not possess that 
unartistic habit. My own sex, too, is at fault in the 
same respect; for wherever you will see a county or 
other local map ina public place, you will be able at 
ten feet or twenty feet distance to find out -where you 
then are, simply by looking for the dirty black spot ; 
and it isalwaysthere. The men also cannot see their 
locality unless by the end of their forefinger. 

But to the Horn-book again. An immortal British 
poet, says Elizabeth Montgomery, thus immortalizes 
the Horn-book : 

Hail, ancient book, most memorable code, 
Learning’s first cradle, and its last abode : 

The huge unincumbered volumes which we see, 
By lazy plagiarist stolen from thee ; 

But future times to thy sufficient store 

Shall ne’er presume to add one letter more. 

To thee I sing, in homely wainscoat bound, 
The golden verge encompassing around, 

The faithful horn in front from age to age, 
Preserving thy invaluable page ; 


Inside the pages no errata stand 
To tell the blunders of the printer’s hand. 


An ancient peasant on his latest bed, . 
Wished for a friend some goodly book to read ; 

His pious grandson thy known handle takes, 

With eyes lit up this sorry lecture makes: 

** Great A,” he gravely read the important sound ; 
Makes hollow walls and empty roofs resound ; 

The expiring ancient raised his head. 

And thanked the stars that Hodge had learned to read. 
‘** Great B,” the Younker brawls: Oh, heavenly breath, 
What ghostly comforts in the hour of death. 

What hopes I feel! ‘‘Great C,”* pronounced the boy, 
The grandsire dies in extasy of joy. 

The Philadelphia Vocabulary was also an odd 
book. It was printed and used in 1806. Perhaps it 
was among the first of the pictured order of school 
books, and to it possibly may we be indebted for the 
idea which is so extensively and, so well introduced 
into the school lore of this day. The pictures in this 
book were marvelous. There were elephants, birds, 
trees and flowers, but which were the trees or which 
the elephants, would puzzle the best conundrumarian 
of the land to determine. Adam and'Eve were there, 
too, in full glory. In my researghes I find another 
curious and odd _ educational treatise, entitled 
“ Requisites and Complete Method of Teaching.” 
Says this interesting volume: 
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“‘ First—The teacher should be a man of Genius. 

«* Second—He should have peculiar spirits and cer- 
tain dimensions of soul, to dispose him to apply this 
genius to a noble purpose. 

“ Third—He should be a man of even temper and 
unwearied patience.” 

However desirable those qualities were for such 
purpose, I am free to say that the like spirits, the 
like dimension of soul, temper and patience, form to- 
day the proper requisites for the true teacher of those 
whom God has created in his own image, and who 
are under your daily care and affection. 

School books, until a comparatively recent date, 
were not unfrequently in doggerel verse; especially 
those upon geography and history. The alphabet 
was early thus versified: 

A In Adam's fall oO 
We sinned all. 
Thy life to mend 
This Book attend. 


The Cat doth play 
And after slay. ‘ 


The royal oak it was the 
tree 

That saved his royal ma- 

jesty. 
Peter denies 
His Lord and cries. 
The Dog will bite Queen Esther comes in 
The thief at night. royal state 
An Eagle’s flight To save the Jews from 
Is out of sight. dismal fate. 
The idle Fool Rachel doth mourn 
Is whipped at school. For her first-born. 
As runs the Glass Samuel anoints 
Man’s life doth pass. Whom God appoints. 
My book and Heart Time cuts down all, 
Shall never part. Both great and small. 
= feels the rod, Uriah’s beauteous wife 

vet blesses God. Made David seek his life. 
Britain’s King, in Spleen, Whales in the sea 
Lost States thirteen. God’s voice obey. 
The Lion bold Xerxes the great did die, 
The Lamb doth hold. And so must you and I, 
The Moon gives light Youth forward slips, 

In time of night. Death soonest nips. 
Nightingales sing Zaccheus did climb the 
In time of spring. tree, 

His Lord to see. 

But perhaps the oddest kind of alphabet teaching 
was what has been corruptly called the ‘Bissel’’ 
mode, the word “Bissel” being but an abbreviation 
of the phrase, “ By itself.’ By this method the al- 
phabet was thus recited: 

A Bissel A, B, C, D, E Bissel E, F, G, H, I 
Bissel I, J; K, L, M, N, O Bissel O, P, Q, R, S, T, 
U Bissel U, V, W, X, Y Bissel Y—Z. 

I give it as the child repeated it; but correctly it 
would be thus : 

_ A by itself A, E by itself E, I by itself I, O by 
itself O, U by itself U, Y by itself Y. 

You will observe the “ by itself’? applies’ only to 
the vowels, but never to the vowels when they suc- 
ceed each other. The child would be taught to spell 
Aaron thus double A, r, 0 bissel 0, n, Aaron, but 
‘* April” would be spelled, A bissel A, p, r, i bissel i, 
1—April. I am told that it was not uncommon for 
old men who had been taught in that mode in after life 
to read slowly thus: “ A bissel a, boy stood on a 
bissel a, burning deck,” always introducing the “ bis- 
sel” after a vowel standing “ dy ztse/f” and repeat- 
ing the same vowel. 

That character which follows in all our alphabets 
meaning and, viz: & was in olden time repeated as 
part of the alphabet under the name of Anpusan, & 
per se, and by the careless and hurried use of it, was 
allowed by some teachers to pass under the name of 
** Ann-pussy-Ann,” as I am advised by an ancient 
lady who never knew any other name for the char- 
acter. 

The abecedarians of early days'used what was 
called the criss-cross-row alphabet, that is to say, the 
alphabet in the shape of a cross, thus dividing it 
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into four parts, or arms, as it were, with the idea by 
this division of impressing it more fixedly in the 
memory. To make the alphabet attractive in a 
patriotic school in the early part of this century, it 
was repeated to the time of Yankee Doodle, as I am 
credibly informed by one who was thus taught. 

Passing now from school books to other school 
appliances, I must regret that time does not permit 
reference to much ancient book matter at my com- 
mand. 

We are now and always have been familiar with the 
term “ foolscap paper,’’ and perhaps few of us have 
an idea of the origin of the term. As it belongs to 
the school, so does it belong to my subject. The 
origin of the name is historical. Charles I., of 
England, granted many monopolies for the support 
of his government among others the manufacture of 
paper. The water-mark of the finest sort was the 
royal arms of England. The consumption of this 
paper was great, and large fortunes were made by 
those who had the right to vend it. This among 
other monopolies was set aside by the Parliament 
which brought Charles the First to the scaffold; and 
by the way of showing contempt for the King, they 
ordered the royal arms to be taken from the paper, 
and a fool with his cap and bells to be substituted— 
and thus it was called “ foolscap.” It is now over 
two hundred years since the fool’s cap was taken 
from the paper, but still the paper of the size which 
the Rump Parliament ordered for their journals bears 
the name of the water-mark to this day. A book of 
this paper, with the fool, his cap and bells, is still pre- 
served at the Philadelphia Historical Society. 

Arnold’s Fluid was unknown in early days, but 
yet ink, good, durable black ink, was used, as the 
records of the past will show. In the country 
schools boys and girls were required to gather nut- 
galls, which the teacher bruised, bottled and watered, 
adding a due proportion of rusty nails. By chemical 
action the ink was produced, and the preparation 
would now perhaps be better known by chemists as 
tannic acid. The ink-stand was but a cow’s horn 
sawed off and inserted in a hole in. the desk; but in 
still earlier times there was but one “‘ink-horn”’ to each 
school, and this the ink-boy held and carried around 
during writing hours, on the signal from the boys 
that the pen was dry; and in thosé days, even until 
of late, each boy owned his owe quill, and possibly 
the wise bird which produced it. The pen-knife 
was the master’s; he made and mended pens, while 
the boys and girls read. It is recorded of an ancient 
schoolmaster in Philadelphia that for four months, 
while he mended pens, his pupils invariably read 
“‘ Nebuchadnezzar, the King, set up an image of 
gold,” and nothing else. We may judge how pro- 
gressive was the study of elocution in this old man’s 
school, 

The article of furniture now dignified by the name 
desk was but wide boards nailed along one side of 
the school house, supported by two or more legs. 
The windows contained oiled paper instead of glass. 
The benches were slabs with the round side upwards 
and had no backs, for in those days the little ones 
cultivated the self-supporting principle; the girls did 
not then need the aid of those refined, movable, anti- 
breathing, waspish concerns which now form a chief 
attraction and decoration of many a shop window; 
and I am well assured that, until the fashion came in 
use, long, long ago, the girls and womankind gener- 
ally were as handsome and healthy as those of this 
refined age. 
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In country schools it was the rule that the boys 
should cut the wood for school use. - Thesticks were 
eight feet long, the fire-place suited for four-feet logs; 
but the order given was to cut two feet from each 
end of the log, the arithmetical teacher not knowing 
or not comprehending how it could be that a middle 
cut would better utilize thelog. This fact was given 
me by one who had so cut the logs. 

The first separate school for girls in this common- 
wealth was the idea of one Mr. Horton; and in 1795 
there was established Poor’s Academy in Phila- 
delphia for young ladies: it was the first school 
separating the sexes in Pennsylvania. Says a distin- 
guished annalist, “It became a place of proud dis- 
tinction for finished females.”” Mr. Horton is dead, 
and so is poor Poor, and for this reason I must cover 
with the mantle of charity his sin of separating in 
educational years those whom nature designed as 
companions from infancy until the sere and yellow 
leaf. Mr. Horton’s idea, I am pleased to believe, is 
fast becoming buried in the same earth where now 
rest his mortal remains. 

The co-education of boys and girls of all ages was 
in the early provincial days the rule; and I may say 
from the evidence of ancient men now living, that 
the respect, courtesy, kindness and chivalric spirit 
shown by the boys to the girls, even rivaled in those 
days that which is exhibited by refined gentlemen to 
ladies of the present time. In one of the rude log 
school houses early in this century, says an old 
teacher, the refined sentiment and gallantry of the 
boys towards the fair sex was worthy of all praise. 
** You would never see,” said he, “the boys crowd- 
ing the girls from the inner circle around the blazing 
fire; they were invariably in the outer circle, and this 
from choice.” 

The book of all ages are replete with anecdotes 
relative to school-masters, who, by severity of man- 
ner and discipline, became the targets for the shafts 
of wit. It is related of one Jonah Thompson who 
kept Friends’ School, that he “gravely disciplined it,” 
and yet the lads were just as mischievous and spor- 
tive as any in the land. Jonah was a man of good 
military port, accustomed to walk at the head of his 
corps of students to week-day meetings, in a long line 
of two aygd two. _On one occasion this rank and file 
were armed with wooden guns and little flags, which 
they furtively captured ez route without the knowl- 
edge of the chieftain who preceded them, he not 
deigning to look back upon his forces. I do not 
know the origin of “ Quaker guns,” but if none more 
reliable can be given, I would suggest that for the 
present we consider this anecdote as the origin, and 
yield it to better authority when presented. Quaker 
guns were effective during our late war, but they 
were of a larger pattern than those of Jonah’s army, 
on the principle that “ great oaks from little acorns 
grow.” 

Robert Proud, the historian, was a school-master, 
and adhered to his brush-wig long after that article 
ceased to be the fashion of Friends. It is said that 
his wig would frequently leave his head, and soon 
be suspended out of reach by means of the famous 
pin-hook and cord ingeniously let down at a fitting 
moment by the prank-players. 

It is related upon the authority of Lord Clarendon, 
in his report to Parliament, that at the famous Eton 
School there was great want of attention to practical 
studies, and he illustrates it by one of the most extra- 
ordinary stories which ever found its way into print ; 
and yet, strange as it may seem, we must take it as 
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the truth by reason of its eminent authority. “A 
young man of the age of nineteen years, after years of 
study, had graduated at Eton, and was preparing to 
enter upon his theological studies, when, on a shop- 
ping expedition with a friend, he bought a half dozen 
pairs of silk hose, and in paying for the same counted 
out six equal piles of money upon the counter, each 
pile representing the price of asingle pair. The friend 
asked him to multiply the price by six—to which he 
replied: ‘Multiply! I don’t understand you.” 
“Why,” repeated the friend, “‘ multiply the price by 
six.” ‘ But I don’t understand what you mean by 
multiply,’ responded the candidate for orders, 
** Don’t you know the multiplication table ?” said his 
friend. ‘ No, I never saw it,” replied the classical 
scholar. Lord Clarendon said he did not mean to 
give this instance as typical of Eton boys, but he re- 
marked the type was more common than it ought to be. 

Near akin to this may be quoted the response of an 
English school-mistress lately, upon her examination 
for a teacher’s certificate, viz: that ‘the most cele- 
brated man in Queen Elizabeth’s time was Sir Isaac 
Newton, the prince of poets, and that his chief works 
were his Principia, Optics and his Algebraical Lec- 
tures ;’’ and in answer to the question, ‘‘ Which are 
the most useful metals ?”? answered “ Epsom’ salts.” 

Permit me now, my friends, to touch upon the sub- 
ject of punishment of the olden time, leaving you 
to compare it with that of the present : 

One of the earliest flagellists of record was Lucius 
the son of Apollo, who, as the teacher of Hercules, 
chastised him with a rod, for which Hercules, when 
of age, killed him. Catherine de Medicis frequently 
whipped her maids of honor like little children. Ra- 
vasius Texter, Rector of the University of Paris, 
long, long ago, in his report upon the treatment of 
boys, holds this doctrine: ‘If they offend, if they 
are derelict in falsehood, if they slip from the yoke, 
if they murmur against it, or complain ever so 
little a degree, let them be severely whipped; spare 
neither the scourge nor mitigate the punishment un- 
til the proud heart be subdued, and they shall have 
become smoother than oil, softer than a pumpkin ; if 
they endeavor by mollifying speeches to disarm the 
teacher’s anger, let all their words be given to the 
wind.” 

In Tusser’s day, in England, boys were flogged, 
not for any offense or omission, but upon the ab- 
stract theory that they ought to be flogged; and in 


Spain the severity of school punishment is handed , 


handed down in proverb from early days, “ La letra 
con sangre entrar,” (the handwriting comes in with 
blood). Keats, of the noted Eton school, was per- 
haps the best flagellist of this century, and it is said 
of him in Cooper’s History of the Rod, that on one 
occasion, when a confirmation was to be held for the 
school, each master was requested to make out a 
list of candidates from his own form. One of these 
masters wrote down the names on the first piece of 
paper which came to hand, which happened, un- 
luckily, to be one of the well-known size and shape 
used for flogging bills, and sent up regularly with the 
names for execution. The wrong list was put into 
Keats’ hands without explanation; he sent for the 
boys in regular course, and, in spite of all protesta- 
tions on their part, pointing out the master’s signa- 
ture to the fatal bill, he flogged all these candidates 
for confirmation, But of all the noted floggers, the 
Suabian schoolmaster referred to in that history was 
perhaps the greatest adept in the art, and is entitled 
to the highest place on the pages of flogging record. 
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He taught school for fifty-one years, and during that 
period he inflicted the following punishments, and 
kept a faithful record of the same, viz.: 911,500 
canings, 121,000 floggings, 209,000 custodies, 10,200 
ear-boxes, 22,700 tasks, 136 tips with rule; 700 boys 
he caused to stand on peas; 6,000 to kneel on sharp- 
edged wood; 5,000 to wear the fool’s cap; 1,700 to 
hold the rod; total, 1,282,936 cases of punishment. 

It is not long since that whipping etiquette of 
thanking the teacher for the flagellation was insisted 
upon; and this gave rise to the lines 

Flick-’em-flap-’em over the knee, 
Say, thank you, good master, for whipping of me. 

One of the most useful provincial teachers was 
Miss Elizabeth Way. In her school the art of shirt- 
making was taught, and fitting and cutting of dresses. 
All the work was closely inspected, and had to be 
done with care and neatness. Her punishments 
were various. She used the bunch of switches, as 
well as the cat-o’-nine-tails, freely. Leather specta- 
cles were worn for slighted work. This good lady 
paid marked attention to “ position,’”’ and if the head 
of the pupil leaned down, a necklace of Jamestown 
burs, strung on a tape, graced the culprit. 

In Addison’s time the sufferings of the scholar’s 
body were to rectify the mistakes of the mind, which 
he called “ educating by the lash.” 

Austin compares the school-boy’s sufferings to the 
torments of martyrdom, and Lord Byron thus coun- 

- sels masters : 
Oh ye who teach the ingenuous youth of nations, 
Holand, France, England, Germany, or Spain, 
I pray ye flog them upon all occasions ; 
It mends their morals ; never mind the pain. 

It would be tedious to follow this matter through 
ages till now; suffice it to say that so long as the 
fearful punishments by the rod were allowed, just so 
long did education flag; and as I have carefully 
watched for sixteen long years the evil results of the 
use of the rod, I dare to say even to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that it is a relic of barbarism, and there 
is no necessity or good to result from it in any single 
instance in the school-room. I hold that the teacher 
can do ten thousand times more good by a kind 
word, a genial, pleasing, loving smile, than by all 
the floggings of the Suabian master. Addison speaks 
of those “ who, expiring with shame, with pale looks, 
beseeching sorrow, and even silent tears, throw up 
their honest eyes and kneel on tender knees, to an 
inexorable blockhead, to be forgiven for the false 
quantity in making a Latin verse.” 

Let me beg of you to make the school-room a 
bright and smiling place; let the sun illuminate it 
when you can; place around you bright flowers; 
sing sweet melodies; keep always a cheerful counte- 
nance ; and you will be intensely happy yourselves, 
and enjoy a lasting remembrance of planting happy 
seeds in those who are under your care, and bear in 
mind ever the golden words of Sidney Smith, viz.: 
“The habit of happiness may be taught. If you 
make school-boys happy zow, you make them happy 
twenty years hence, by the memory of it.” 

A quaint Japanese writer, describing the enormity 
of the crime of rebellion against the Mikado, uses 
language which I must apply as expressive of 
my own idea of the error of flogging: ‘ There is 
not space between heaven and earth to contain it. 
Nay, all the hairs of a man’s head pulled out one by 
one will not suffice to enumerate it, nor would all 
the bamboos which grow on the Nanzan be able to 
inscribe it.” 
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The Allegheny Quartette sang ‘‘ The Sing- 
ing School.’’ 

After a recess to meet the arrivals by the 
evening train, the Association was called to 
order, and the following Committee on Res- 
olutions was appointed: Messrs. Geo. W. 
Maris, Edw. Shippen, T. Jeff. Duncan, W. 
N. Aiken, and Miss Mary Jackson. 

The President announced that the re- 
mainder of the session was unprovided for, 
and that any other reminscences of early his- 
tory would beinorder. He then called upon 
the following gentlemen : 

Mr. Woodruff, Bucks—I come from a 
county that was among the earliest to make 
educational history. There was situated the 
‘* log college,’’ which did a great deal for 
higher education, having been the kernel or 
nucleus of Princeton College. In my old 
home, Chester county, New London Acade- 
my is 120 or 130 years old. The Friends, 
the Scotch-Irish and Scottish Presbyterians, 
were active and earnest in establishing means 
of education. 

Mr. Bigham—lI went to a log-cabin school 
in Westmoreland county. I remember we 
had the privilege of ‘‘ barring out’’ once ina 
year, and usually exercised it before the 
Christmas holidays. ‘The boys would come 
to school quite early in the morning and bar- 
ricade the door against the master—the per- 
formance generally closing with the teacher 
giving a holiday and furnishing the pupils 
with apples and cider. We had no such 
things as graded schools; both sexes were 
taught together, and I never knew any harm 
to come from co-education. My best teacher 
was the father of the late Governor Geary. 
The schools which preceded the common 
school system were exceedingly primitive ; 
in winter crowded, in summer very slim. The 
books were inferior, and the teachers were 
very far below the standard of to-day. The 
schools were all pay schools; and although 
the law did provide for poor children being 
taught gratis, few got the benefit of it. Pun- 
ishment was administered by having the 
pupil ‘‘ hold out his hand.’’ ‘The parents ex- 
pected the teacher to whip, and would have 
been disappointed if he did not. Had you 
proclaimed in advance that you would not 
whip at all, they would have considered you a 
fit candidaie for a lunatic asylum. 

Dr. Wickersham corrected an error in Mr. 
Shippen’s history. Enoch Flower did not 
establish the first school in Pennsylvania ; the 
Swedes had a free school at or near Chester, 
Pa., at an earlier date, as may be seen in Dr. 
Smith’s History of Delaware County. 
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On motion, the following Committee on 
Enrollment was ordered to be appointed, in 
place of those elected at last meeting, who 
had failed to attend: Messrs. W. W. Wood- 
ruff, C. H. Verrill, S. D. Ingram, T. B. 
Noss and Miss Anna Evans. 

Mr. W. H. Parker moved that Wilkes- 
barre be selected as the place for next meet- 
ing. The motion having been seconded 
and stated by the Chair, Mr. Parker moved 
that the further consideration of the subject 
be postponed until to-morrow, which was 
agreed to. 

It was moved and seconded that a com- 
mittee of seven be appointed on Teachers 
and Positions, to whom teachers desiring 
places and school boards desiring teachers 
might report, during this session. 

Mr. H. B. Whittington, Philadelphia, 
wished to amend by substituting an addition 
to the by-laws providing for a permanent 
committee. Objection was made to this as 
not germane to the question, and it was ruled 
out. 

The motion was agreed to, the committee 
to be announced at the evening session. 

Adjourned to 7:30 p. m. 


_— 
> 


TUESDAY EVENING. 





INGING by the Allegheny Quartette— 
‘¢ Beautiful Sunset,’’ ‘‘ Profundo Basso,’’ 
and ‘‘ Laughing Chorus.’’ 
T. Jefferson Duncan, A. M., Pittsburgh, 
then read the following paper on Co-educa- 
tion of the Sexes. - 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


T. JEFF DUNCAN, 


Mr. President: The subject assigned me this 
evening is such as to justify an explanatory remark, 
With the present public interest attaching to the va- 
rious phases assumed by the questions concerning 
woman’s social and political status, it is next to im- 
possible to discuss any kindred topic, however re- 
mote, without having one’s language distorted from 
its intended signification by the advocates or oppo- 
nents of these interests, and the author surrounded 
by unsought-for allies or assailed by unexpected ene- 
mies. If, then, the phraseology of my remarks at 
any time renders them ambiguous, or thoughts are 
so immethodically presented as to be susceptible of 
application to any of the multigenerous forms of the 
question of woman in politics, 1 take occasion at 
this time to explain that they are not designed 
for such an interpretation. My aim is merely to af- 
firm and to prove that the interests of womankind 
and the well-being of society will be subserved by 
granting to girls the same opportunities for literary 
and classical training that are afforded boys of equal 
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age and advancement, without inquiry into what 
shall be their avocations in subsequent life. Let 
woman demean herself in a manner becoming her 
proper station, but let not man be so ungenerous and 
unjust as to exclude her from the means of fitting her- 
self for the companionship of her stronger brother. 


** A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loathed than an effeminate man 
In time of action,”’ 


To attempt a refutation of all the assumptions and 
statements made by the opponents of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes in the limits of a half hour’s address 
would be folly. To a disinterested and careful ob- 
server it is frequeutly a matter of amusement to wit. 
ness their agonized efforts to resist the onward move- 
ment, the overpowering progress of truth, and their 
futile efforts to baffle the more recent and sensible 
methods for the advanced education of females. 
Often their deductions are as far remote from the 
truth as the North from the East. Why! many 
times, if the premises of their syllogisms were pos- 
sessed with an infectious discase, the’ conclusion 
would not catch the contagion. They stand sur- 
rounded with the accumulating evidences that de- 
monstrate triumphantly the success of identical men- 
tal training for boys and girls, and yet persist, with 
stolid adherence to a skeleton idea of the past, to de- 
cry the movement, and prophesy its ultimate failure. 

Three propositions claim our attention, each of 
which is vehemently controverted by writers and 
speakers on this subject even in the light and intelli- 
gence of the nineteenth century, viz: 

1. Woman has a right to a literary education iden- 
tical with or equal to that possessed by the men of 
her time. 

2. She is endowed with the physical powers and 
endurance to enable her to pursue such a course of 
training without injury to her bodily health. 

3. Her intellectual capacity is abundantly sufficient 
to master the subjects of an ordinary school course or 
college curriculum. 

As a.man, as an American citizen, as an intelligent 
being of an enlightened age, I blush to acknowledge 
that the first of these propositions requires argumen- 
tation at an assemblage of teachers, It is properly a 
question of the past, a fossil of antiquity, a remnant of 
barbarism from the age of chivalry when woman was 
considered the servant, not the companion, of man; 
she the slave, he the master,; an object of commis- 
eration and pity, an embodiment of physical and 
mental weakness, a creature of total dependency on 
the bounty of man, whose beauty of face, elegance of 
form and grace of motion alone actuated heroic 
knights to deeds of imaginary valor, but whose 
brighter adornments and more elegant gems of intel- 
lectual and moral worth excited scarcely a passing 
notice. She then knew no right but her proud lord’s 
grace, she knew no duty but her stern master’s will; 
she knew no joy, but execution of his commands. 
Those were times when 

“‘Man, proud man, 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he was most assur’d, 

His glassy essence—like an angry ape, 

Played such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As made the angels weep.” 

Those times have passed away, but there remain 
not a few men—heaven pity them!—who believe or 
affect to believe that they represented the normal 
condition, the sum and substance of woman’s life, 
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] 
and deprecate her further education because she is 
thereby incapacitated to fill the measure of such an 
existence. That I may not appear to have construct- 
ed a man of straw just here for my own convenience, 
I will quote two or three brief statements from a 
paper recently published in the Popular Science 
Monthly, under the title “ Equality of the Sexes,’ 
in which the writer refers to man’s superior rights 
because he is a man, and woman’s subordination and 
inferiority because she is a woman. He says “I dis- 
sent from the proposition that ‘Justice requires that 
all people should live in society as equals.’”’? Again, 
“Man is stronger than woman in every shape,’’ and 
finally, “Boys and girls should not be educated in- 
discriminately, and instructed in the same things.’ 
Now, sir, equity in education recognizes no sex. In 
Its vocabulay the term man must be understood in 
its generic not its specific sense. One of the objects 
of intellectual, culture is to increase the capacity for 
human: pleasure, and consequently the intensity of 
human enjoyment. ‘God created man; male and 
female created he ¢hem.”” Each was endowed with 
certain powers and capabilities, and each alike en- 
titled to such a development thereof as will best an- 
swer his pleasure, qualify for his sphere of life, and 
accomplish the purpose of his creation. 

Besides this God-given right, society makes cer- 
tain requirements from its members and extends to 
them corresponding prerogatives. American senti- 
ment has fixed for woman a standard of respectabil- 
ity and social influence, the maintenance of which 
requires for her an education as liberal and general 
as that received by the husband at whose side she is 
to travel the varied path of life a comforter and a 
counselor. Almost the entire curriculum of studies 
for our classical colleges ‘for the education of young 
men has been so arranged as to qualify the student 
for general respectability in society or to furnish dis- 
cipline for the mind. What I desire to make appa- 
rent here is that they answer the necessities of man 
and woman equally well. They have no relation 
whatever to particular professions or chosen pursuits; 
they should be preliminary to all special study ; they 
qualify alike for the bar, the pulpit, the counting- 
house, domestic duties, the sick room, the prescrip- 
tion counter, or the workshop. Objection is made 
to having girls pursue the same studies as their 
brothers on the erroneous supposition that they are sub- 
jects designed to qualify boys for the responsibilities 
peculiar to manhood, but for reasons just assigned I 
fail to perceive the validity of the objection. Refer- 
ence is made to what is recognized as a literary or 
classical course, the sole purpose of which, as just 
stated, is general intelligence or mental drill. These 
we have already seen woman’s necessities demand as 
imperatively as man’s; and if we find by further in- 
quiry that her mental and physical powers are suffi- 
cient, I claim that she has a right, which no reason- 
able man or association of reasonable men will deny 
hef, to secure them, and that too in the same institu- 
tion that furnishes advantages to her male relative. 

The physiological phase of this subject is of recent 
agitation. It is the last resort of opponents to an 
equal education of the sexes, either separately or to- 
gether; and has lately been championed by Dr. E. 
H. Clarke in his book entitled “ Sex In Education.” 
This little work is an interesting volume which 
should be read by all lady teachers who have lost 
sympathy with the conditions of their girlhood, yet 
it presents nothing that would not have been thought 
of and attended to by any intelligent and consider- 
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ate instructor It specifies no facts that mili- 
tate against the co-education of the sexes, though I 
am compelled to dissent from the application made 
of the statements by the wise Doctor, and from his 
summing up of the whole matter. It consists of a 
recital of the physical functional differences of the 
sexes and a citation from the author’s own profes- 
sional experience of the cases of seven young ladies in 
ill health who are assumed to have been injured by 
over-taxation in study, a limited number. from the 
note-book of a fellow-physician; from which the 
singular inference is drawn that the female system is 
too weak to undergo the hardships of acquiring a 
liberal education. Now, it is worthy of note that, 
though the opponents of co-education cite these cases 
of Dr. Clarke’s, and the Doctor himself intends them 
to be so employed, they do not bear the least direct 
relation to the subject. True, they point out the 
dangers to human health from over-exertion of any 
kind, but nothing more. Of the seven, one over- 
stepped her powers of endurance as an actress on the 
publicstage, and became a physical wreck; another, an 
overworked book-keeper, suffered the same fate; two 
became ill while inmates of female seminaries; and 
three have not their places of schooling designated. 
Why, there is not one of my hearers of extended ac- 
quaintance but can name twice seven persons who 
trace their want of physical vigor to over-study at 
school or in pursuit of their daily professional avoca- 
tions. One lady book-keeper succumbs to her diffi- 
cult task ; it would be easy for any one to designate 
two men who _ have fallen a prey to the same de- 
stroyer. ‘l'wo young ladies left the seminary, sick 
from close confinement, late hours at parties and 
tight lacing; you can specify the number squared of 
young men from your own observation who have 
been equally unfortunate. Shall we, therefore, be 
expected to refuse our boys that education without 
which they must fail in the solution of many of the 
problems of life? 

That the sickness of at least a portion of the young 
ladies whose cases have been mentioned—and I se- 
lect them because they are most authentic and of 
most recent publication—was not the result of over- 
study, but of other sufficient causes, I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm. A synoptical description of one or 
two of these, taken from the work itself, will illus- 
trate this point. Miss F (p. 98) is said to have 
been a young lady of twenty years, who had inherited 
a predisposition to nervous disease (nervous diathe- 
sis) and her symptoms all pointed to the nervous sys- 
tem as the fons et origo mali. Miss A (p. 106) 
studied while dressing for parties, and on the way, 
and performed extra tasks at school. In the first in- 
stance,a system of education suited to healthy bodies 
is held responsible for the development of an inher- 
ited tendency to disease ; and in the second for the 
abuses practiced by the sufferer against the common 
laws of hygiene, which, if practiced by a boy, would 
have produced results equally disastrous. In_ brief, 
these several cases present no results that would not 
have followed had the parties been males instead of 
females; nor do they in any wise tend to provea 
girl’s physical inability to compete with a boy from 
the beginning to the completion of a college curricu- 
lum. 

The general tendency of this work, as well as that 
of a recent article from the pen of Dr. Maudsley, is 
to convince the reader that females should cease to 
attend school at the age of twelve or fourteen years. 
The author insinuates what he dares not affirm, that 
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women are really better without an extended educa- 
tion than with it, if they would only think so. He 
praises without qualification the splendid physical 
development of the Syrian girls whom he saw in a 
Turkish harem, and sighs for a like perfection in 
American women, though he certainly realizes that 
such a desire can be gratified only at the expense of the 
moral and intellectual nature. He quotes the praises 
of a well-known writer, of the magnificent forms of 
the women of Nova Scotia, and at the same time 
places stress on the inexcusable mis-statement that 
until recently no public schools have existed in that 
country. He pleads for the introduction of the Eu- 
ropean system and reproduces a letter from Dr. 
Hagan, who assures us that, in Germany, females leave 
school at or before the age of fifteen, and even then 
admits that he cannot claim for them a better state of 
physical health than obtains among Americans. He 
draws a graphic pen-picture of a scene with which 
he seems well pleased, a portrayal of what is but the 
natural sequence of the consummation of his sugges- 
tions. Hear him: “German peasant girls and 
women work in the shop and field with, and like, 
men.”’ These, be it remembered, are the same deli- 
cate creatures whom, he argues, are incapable of en- 
during the fatigues of study. ‘“ None who have seen 
their stout and brawny arms can doubt the force with 
which they wield the hoe and axe. I once saw in 
the streets of Coblentz, a woman and a donkey yoked 
to the same cart, while a man, with a whip in his 
hand, drove the team. The bystanders did not seem 
to look upon the moving group as if it were an 
unusual spectacle.” These sights symbolize the 
degradation of women in some districts of Europe, 
and also their prospective degradation in America, 
when the foreign system is substituted for our own. 
What a delightful anticipation! 

True, there are physical differences in the sexes, 
but a difference does not necessarily imply a consti- 
tional weakness. I was ready to admit a more 
powerful muscular development and greater muscular 
resources in man than in woman, but the scene from 
German life already described now forbids my do- 
ing so. These differences do not materially affect 
their powers of endurance or modify their capability 
of equal study. 

One would naturally infer from the writings of 
the enemies of identical education of the sexes, that 
intellectual culture and bodily health are incompatible. 
Instead of debilitating the human frame, a judicious 
education of the mind strengthens it, and secures 
longevity. Mankind is not degenerating physically ; 
statistics of sociology guarantee the statement that 
the duration of human life has been increasing gradu- 
ally for many generations with the more general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. The average length of life 
to day is greater than it has been for many centuries. 
The dismal story of the probable extinction of our 
species from physical deterioration is an old and 
threadbare one, rehashed from Greek and Roman 
authors by dyspeptic or melancholy writers. Horace, 
with the brilliancy of his imagination and the music 
of his rhythm, sometimes mingled the art of sarcasm, 
and we hear him sing: 


Our fathers than our grandsires worse, 
In us a baser offspring see, 
And we in time the world shall curse 
With still a viler progeny. 
The men and women of the present generation are 
physically stronger and longer-lived than any of their 
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progenitors since the age of the Patriarch; and the 
world seems marching forward to that vigor of body 
that antedated the Deluge. 

Of the results of this system where in operation I 
shall speak further on. Co education does not im- 
ply a uniformity of sports and exercises for both sexes; 
nor is it appropriate that they should participate in 
identical recreations. Judicious managers of such 
schools will remember that girls are not nondescript 
animals, but, like boys, are beings whose exercises 
and recreations should be modified to correspond 
with their endowments and necessities. The very 
facts that demand this consideration, are to woman an 
element of strength when properly respected. ‘ No 
organ or function in plant, animal or human kind, 
can properly be regarded as a disability or source of 
weakness. Through ignorance or misdirection it 
may limit the animal or being subjected to its mis- 
guidance; but rightly directed and developed, it is 
either in itself a source of power and grace to’its pa- 
rent stock or a necessary stage in the development 
of a larger grace and power.”’ Nature never exacts 
the performance of a function without supplying to 
the organization from which it is demanded the 
means of responding to the call. 

Having briefly endeavored to demonstrate woman’s 
right toa higher mental training, and to prove, as 
well as the nature of the subject and the surrounding 
circumstances will admit, her physical ability to 
withstand the hardships of such training, I now ap- 
proach my third and last proposition, viz.: Her in- 
tellectual capacity is abundantly sufficient to master 
the subjects of an ordinary college curriculum. 

In discussing it, I shall not argue that the mental 
endowments and emotional qualities of the sexes are 
identical in kind. It would be strange indeed if 
they were, created as the parties are for the discharge 
of different duties in life. There are idiosyncracies 
of intellect which correlate the physical distinctions 
—woman is more impulsive, man given to reflection ; 
woman more intuitive, man endowed with greater 
powers of generalization; woman quick to compre- 
hend, man qualified for original investigation; woman 
more vividly imaginative, man practical and pro- 
found—yet I stoutly maintain that the mental capaci- 
ties of the sexes are equal in quality, and that a 
young lady in good health is a fair match for a 
young man of the same age in the study of topics to 
the extent they are usually considered in an ordinary 
literary or classical college course. She is able for 
the task. Afford her the opportunity if you dare, and 
her success will put to shame the narrow spirit and 
false philosophy that impeaches her competency and 
trammels her efforts. A prominent adversary of co- 
education of the sexes, who bases his opposition on 
physiological grounds solely, ascribesto woman men- 
tal powers equivalent in kind and power to those of 
man, and adds: “Mary can master Virgil and 
Euclid as well as George” (p, 18). ‘ A girl can go 
to school, pursue all the studies which Dr. Todd ef- 
umerates, except ‘ad infinitum,’ and know them as 
well as they are known by boys of her age and train- 
ing ; as well, indeed, as they are known by many 
college taught men” (p. 17). In the formation of 
the brain and nerve centres there is perceptibly no 
organic difference in the sexes. ‘No microscope 
has revealed any structure, fibre or cell in the brain 
of man or woman that is not common to both. No 
analysis or dynamometer has discovered or measured 
any chemical action or nerve force that stamps either 
of these systems as male and female * * * * 
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The inference is legitimate that the intellectual 
power * * * is capable of equal development 
in both sexes.” (p. 33.) 

The records of the world are bedecked with gems, 
the deeds of woman, whose lives are a constant re- 
futation of their assumed inferiority to men. The 
fact that they have often equaled, sometimes sur- 
passed, men in physicial labor, in mental effort and 
in deeds of lofty heroism, is attestation sufficient that 
they have muscle, mind and soul. Need I mention 
the fact that Elena Cornaro, whose statue honors and 
adorns the city of Padua, was professor of six dif- 
ferent languages, and that her education was _ identi- 
cal with that of males of her time. Catherine and 
Maria Theresa presided over and determined the 
policy of nations that were more powerful and pros- 
perous than their contemporaries. Miss Somerville 
and Miss Herschel have acquired reputations for 
ability and left records as students of the exact sci- 
ences that are the envy of hundreds of their mascu- 
line competitors, Amongst writers on politics and 
general philosophy Miss Martineau was respected, 
and Madame de Stael dreaded by the men of her 
day. High on the roll of poets, dramatists, and 
novelists, adorning and illuminating a larger list of 
lesser lights, are Joanna Baillie, the Landons, the 
Careys, the Avstins, the Bremers, the—but time fails 
the enumeration of females illustrious in every depart- 
ment of literature, in science, in art as painters and 
sculptors, in politics and government, in all the 
avenues of human existence and in all the virtues 
and graces that purify society, contribute sanctity and 
happiness to the domestic circle, and adorn and 
beautify their possessor. 

After all argumentation, the real advantage or 
disadvantage of any project must be determined by 
the lessons of experience. It is with feelings of pride 
and satisfaction that the friends of co-education of the 
sexes appeal to the records of those institutions in 
which it has been subjected to a trial. Every year’s 
experience augments the number of its supporters 
and increases the decimation in the ranks of its 
enemies. As the evidences of its justice and its prac- 
ticability become manifest, college after college 
throws wide its doors for reception of males and 
females on equal footing; and I am pleased to note, 
that some of the officials of Yale have given the sub 
ject such serious consideration as to estimate the 
probable cost of remodeling their buildings and econ- 
omy to such an extent as to adapt them*%to the common 
use of both male and female students, Revolution 
in educational systems and long-established institu- 
tions move slowly, yet there may be in this audience 
to-night some who will hear from the honored halls 
of Lafayette, Princeton, Harvard, Yale and. Am- 
herst, an invitation to all, irrespective of sex, to enter 
their lists and compete for their rewards and honors. 

It is a noticeable fact that opposition to an identi- 
cal education of the sexes is seated in those institu- 
tions which are exclusive as to sex as a condition of 
membership, and is agitated by their professors and 
graduates. With them, theory is much; experience 
goes for nothing. In the midst of such abundant 
testimony as has accumulated about me, I am per- 
plexed as to what should be selected. President 
Fairchild, of Oberlin, who is well qualified by years 
of practical observation to testify on the subject, 
writes: “ There is no manifest inability on the part 
of young women to endure the required labor. 
Breaking down in health does not appear to be more 
frequent than among young men. * * * Of the 
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young ladies who have graduated since 1841, the 
deaths have been one in twelve; of young men a 
little more than onein eleven. * * During my 
experience as professor—twenty-seven years in all— 
I have never observed any difference in the sexes as 
to perforr.ance in recitation.”’ 

Rev. H. H. Bingham, in behalf of the Michigan 
State University at Ann Arbor, publishes the follow- 
ing: ‘* About eighty of the students here are of the 
sex which some call ‘weaker,’ but which here, at 
any rate, is shown to be equal in endurance, in cour- 
age, in perseverance, in devotion to study and in 
cheerful confidence, to the strong and stalwart men.” 

From President Angell, of the same institution : 
“© We have not had the slightest embarrassment from 
the reception of women. They have done their 
work admirably, and, apparently with no peril to 
their health.” 

Dr. Hosmer, President of Antioch College: “ As 
to character and conduct, I am sure that our young 
men have been improved, rendered more orderly, 
gentle and manly, and our young women stronger 
and more earnest by being members of the same in- 
stitution and meeting in the recitations.” 

Col. T. W. Higginson, in one of his entertaining 
essays, writes : ‘ Statistics do not prove that educated 
women are more sickly than those who are more ig- 
norant. * * More girls sink listlessly into dis- 
ease from the sheer reason of having nothing to do, 
to study, or to think of, than are injured by over- 
study.” 

Swarthmore College, situate in Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania, and under the management of the 
Society of Quakers, owing to the peculiar require- 
ments of its constitution, represents, perhaps, as per- 
fect an equality in the matter of sexes as any other 
institution of the country. It accommodates over 
two hundred students; the males and females being 
nearly equal in numbers, who recite and dine to- 
gether, and are admitted to the same grounds during 
recreation hours. It furnishes one of the strongest 
evidences of the practicability and advantage of ed- 
ucating boys and girls together. President Magill, a 
judicious and thoughtful man, who weighs well his 
words before pronouncing them, declares the college 
asuccess. Here ishislanguage: ‘Of the resultthus 
far, I will say, in a word, that the effect on the man- 
ners, character and scholarship has been such as to 
satisfy the highest hopes of the advocates of the sys- 
tem and silence the caviling and objections of those 
who on theoretical grounds predicted an early fail- 
ure. * * * The daily association of young men 
and young women in the pursuit of their studies has 
a refining and elevating influence on both, It is gen- 
erally believed that while it may produce a favorable 
result upon young men, it is not so clear in the case of 
the opposite sex. This is an error in theory, which 
practical experience cannot fail to correct.” 

One more testimonial, and I have done. President 
White, in a recent address, furnished the following 
unequivocal statement. ‘The best Greek scholar 
among 1,300 students of the University of Michigan 
a few years since, the best mathematical scholar in 
one of the largest classes of the institution to-day, and 
several among the highest in natural science and in 
the general courses of study, are young women.” 

But why should I multiply words or heap up tes- 
timony? From all directions come assurances of the 
successful operation of this system of the co-education 
of the sexes, of which those given are but samples, 
Ripe scholars, experienced teachers, successful in- 
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structors,men and women of culture, respectability 
and influence, orators and authors, join in its praises 
and rejoice at its rapidly extending influence. It is 
based on the eternal principles of truth and justice ; it 
will eventually outride the opposition that now op- 
presses it, and erect its temples triumphant on the 
ruined palaces and strongholds of its enemies. 


“ Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 


Miss Lizzie A. Babbitt sang ‘‘ Annie 
Laurie.”’ 

The discussion of the subject was opened 
by President Edward H. Magill, of Swarth- 
more College, in an extended paper. 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


EDW. H. MAGILL, 


WO years have passed since I addressed the 

teachers of our State, assembled in Philadel- 
phia, in their nineteenth annual convention, upon 
the subject of the co-education of the sexes in our 
colleges and higher institutions of learning. In that 
address I presented the testimony of presidents and 
professors of different colleges in the country where 
the system of co-education had been fairly tried. 
This testimony was collected with great care, and 
was al/ one way. So far as I could then learn, by 
the most diligent inquiry and personal investigation, 
no adverse testimony whatever could be obtained 
from any who had given the system a trial, and, so 
far as appears, the same thing may be said to-day. 
It is true that, in the language of Mrs. Duffey, whose 
work, upon “ No Sex in Education” has recently 
appeared, many can be found “ who maintain, out of 
the profound depths of their want of experience in 
the matter, that they have found co-education entirely 
impracticable and undesirable ; that bringing young 
men and young women together results adversely to 
their morals, lowers the standard of admission to 
universities, retards the progress of the male students, 
and works physical deterioration to the female stu- 
dents.”? Yet it will be observed, that each and all of 
these charges are most emphatically denied by all, 
without exception, whose knowledge of this subject 
is other than theoretical. 

A few months after the delivery of my previous ad- 
dress, the subject of the co-education of the sexes 
was discussed at some length in the social science 
convention held in Boston. President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, in his defense of the exclusion of young 
women from the undergraduate classes of that insti- 
tution, referred to the system of co-education as be- 
ing on the wane in the West. I was greatly sur- 
prised at this statement, so directly at variance with 
what I supposed to be the facts in the case. The 
President had just visited the West, and spoke from 
personal observation, but I was convinced that his 
preconceived views had caused him to misinterpret 
some things which he had seenand heard, so prone 
are we all to see and hear what we expect to see and 
hear. Having frequently quoted President Fairchild, 
of Oberlin College, as the highest authority in the 
country upon this subject, I addressed him at once a 
letter of inquiry, that I might be assured that his 
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views had undergone no change. _ I have given to 
the public, through the columns of 7he 7ribune,and 
in my pamphlet on co-education, his reply to. that 
letter, dated a little more than one year ago. The 
whole tenor of that reply was even more encourag- 
ing than I had ventured to anticipate. I quote his 
closing words: “ There has been but one opinion 
among us in regard tothesuccess of the ‘experiment ;’ 
and there is not to-day the first symptom of a reac- 
tionary feeling among either teachers or pupils. Nor 
have I the slightest evidence of any such reaction in 
the schools of the West that have adopted the sys- 
tem, and I am somewhat intimately acquainted with 
most of them. A few days since I was at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where ladies have been in atten- 
dance for two or three years. One of the professors 
told me that almost all the professors were opposed to 
the arrangement at the outset; now, not one. These 
are the facts with us as they stand to-day. You can 
use them as you think best.” 

It is to be borne in mind that this is the recent ut- 
terance of the President of Oberlin College, an insti- 
tution numbering more than 500 students of each sex, 
and where co-education has been thoroughly tested 
for more than thirty years. Of what weight are the 
theories of conservative educators, zealous to preserve 
the present status of the institutions which they re- 
present, in comparison with such testimony from such 
a source ? 

In my former address, while depending chiefly 
upon the testimony of others, I ventured, in a very 
few words, to refer to the experience of our own in- 
stitution, Swarthmore College. I did not think it 
prudent, or becoming, at that time, to say more, as 
we had then been established but three years, and 
had not yet sent forth a graduating class. It will, 
however, naturally be expected that, upon the present 
occasion, with two years of added experience—and 
having sent forth in that time two graduating classes 
—I should add to the testimony of others, that based 
directly upon our own experience. Our college 
classes are, as yet, comparatively small, as the insti- 
tution includes, in addition to a college, a large Pre- 
paratory school. The whole number of students in 
the college proper during the past year was 88, of 
whom 52 were young men and 36 young women, 
We have graduated, in the two years, 13 students, 
9g young women and 4 young men, after completing 
a full four years’ course of study, This course, for 
thoroughness and extent, will compare favorably, in 
most respects, with that of our older collezes. 

The principal difference in the classical course is 
the permission to omit Greek, substituting for it a 
larger required amount of French and German. I 
am thus particular to state the general character of 
the course, as it has an evident bearing upon those 
portions of my subject in which I shall refer to 
scholarship, and to the effect of study upon the health 
of young women. 

I. First to be considered, and of by far the greatest 
importance, are the moral effects of co-education. 
Character first: scholarship, and even health, are 
subjects of after consideration. Fortunately, how- 
ever, in the admirable economy of nature, the inter- 
ests of them all are in perfect accord. The most 
careful regard for the one, and its most intelligent 
cultivation, are by no means adverse, but highly 
favorable to the promotion of the rest. It is a popular 
error to suppose that while young men are benefited 
by the refining effect of daily association with young 
women, the young women are the losers by that 
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association. I can truly say of the thirteen graduates 
thus far sent forth, that, from the beginning of their 
course to its close, the influence of the sexes upon 
each other has been mutually beneficial. I make 
this assertion after the most careful observation for 
five years, for our method of management has been 
regarded by many, from the beginning, in the light 
of a doubtful experiment. And in the view which I 
here express, I am supported by the unanimous testi- 
mony of all who have been engaged with me in the 
management of the institution, including all the in- 
structors, the governing Faculty, and the members of 
the Board. 

The difficulties in discipline, which are so familiar 
to those in charge of institutions exclusively for 
young men, are with us almost unknown. During 
the five years of our existence, but one instance of. 
hazing, and that involving but a single individual, 
has been even attempted ; and that instance occurred 
soon after our opening, before the beneficial effects 
of our system were fully established. It was promptly 
met by the Faculty by the dismissal of the student, 
and was never afterward renewed. The effect upon 
this disgraceful college custom likely to be produced 
by the admission of women, may readily be inferred 
from the practiée, in this respect, of the young ladies 
of Vassar College. The mode of hazing adopted 
in that institution has been briefly described as fol- 
lows: “Upon a certain evening, a few days after the 
opening of the session, the members of the Sopho- 
more class receive their sisters who have just entered, 
with flowers, music, and a delightful though inexpen- 
sive entertainment.’? What an initiation for the in- 
experienced Freshmen! What a lesson for young 
men is taught already by the young women of Vas- 
sar. Wecould wish that that lesson were brought 
more directly to bear by Vassar’s imitating the exam- 
ple recently set by the Working Women’s College 
in London, and admitting young men to the equal 
enjoyment of her privileges with young women. 

I am reminded, in this connection, of a visit paid 
to Vassar College by our Philological Association, 
when we held our first meeting for organization at 
Poughkeepsie a few years ago. Afvier President Ray- 
mond had very kindly shown us the many facilities 
there afforded for the education of young women, I 
told him that my only criticism was that the enjoy- 
ment of these privileges, under so favorable circum- 
stances, and amid influences so refining and elevat- 
ing, must be denied to young men. The president 
doubtless accepted it as a mere passing complimentary 
remark. It had, however, a far deeper significance. 
I am so fully convinced of the great loss sustained by 
both sexes when educated separately, that I can 
never see large numbers of young persons of either 
sex assembled separately for educational purposes 
without regretting that, at that important period of 
their lives, they are losing, through a false system of 
education, the great benefit to be mutually derived 
from association in their studies. 

In further confirmation of the admirable moral 
effects of co-education, I quote from a recent address 
of the Rev. Bishop Bowman, President of the Indiana 
State University. He says: “I have, during the 
course of my life, been engaged twenty-seven years 
in teaching, under both systems, and I am_ prepared 
to say on this occasion that the good influence of the 
mingling of the sexes was manifest from the start. 
It was peculiarly salutary in a direction which some 
of you may be prone to doubt, and that was in the 
matter of morals, It was not only a strong stimulus 
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to study, but, in addition to that, it produced a 
marked moral effect. There was no loss of delicacy, 
no depreciation of modesty, While it elevated the 
women, it improved the men,” These views of 
President Bowman receive full confirmation in the 
report of the Board of Visitors of that University 
which has recently appeared. They say: ‘* The 
manners and the morals of the young men have un- 
dergone a remarkable transformation; where rude- 
ness and vulgarity were formerly the rule, now they 
are found to be the exception. Nor has the intel- 
lectual training of the students suffered any loss by 
the introduction of the young women. A fair com- 
parison will show that the young ladies are in no 
respect inferior to their brethren in all the qualities 
that go to make the scholar.” 

That the moral status of any institution where the 
sexes are educated together is,other things being equal, 
more healthful and of a higher tone, than it can be in 
an institution for either sex alone, is a fact established 
beyond controversy by the experience of all who have 
had an opportunity to make a comparison for them- 
selves. It should be observed that I speak of “all 
who have had an opportunity to make a comparison,;”’ 
and not necessarily of those who, having tried one 
system, and been satisfied with that, have come to 
the conclusion, upon purely theoretical grounds, that 
the other is productive of less satisfactory results. 
Reason would naturally lead to the conclusion 
reached by experience. In the natural order of 
things the sexes are mingled, and are doubtless de- 
signed to exercise upon each other an influence for 
good. Brothers and sisters are found in the same 
family, why not boys and girls in the same school, 
and young men and young women ‘in the same col- 
lege, preparing for their equal association in the 
broader arena of life? 

II. The beneficial effect of this association upon 
the scholarship of our students has been no less 
marked than its salutary moral influence. Each sex 
has been stimulated to healthful exertion by the 
presence of the other. As a rule, the more faithful 
and conscientious discharge of their duties, which 
characterizes the young women, has produced aslight 
difference in their favor in the matter of scholarship. 
The average standing of the nine young women for 
the four years was 86.8; that of the four young men, 
82.2. The young women all pursued the classical 
course, and took the degree of A. B., the valedic- 
torian in each class being a young woman, Of the 
four young men, two took the classical degree and 
two the degree in civil engineering. 1 think that we 
can say, as the result of our experiments thus far in 
this respect, that, in capacity to acquire, and in 
breadth of comprehension of the subjects pursued, in 
the highest as well as the lowest departments, while 
there are wide differences, as all educators must be 
aware, these differences appear to have no settled re- 
lation to distinction of sex. Thus our experience 
corroborates that of the President of Oberlin, quoted 
two years since, in whicn he testifies that he “has 
never observed any difference in the sexes as to per- 
formance in the recitations.” 

I must here briefly refer to the recent adverse 
testimony upon this subject by Prof. Orton, of Vassar 
College. It will be observed that here, as elsewhere, 
the opposition comes from one whose experience has 
been confined to colleges for one sex alone. I quote 
but a single passage, but enough to show the unfair- 
ness of the argument; and the unsatisfactory nature 
of the conclusions reached. 
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Says Prof. Orton, “It is said that emulation be- 
tween the sexes would lead to higher scholarship. I 
raise the question without answering it. Is it a fact 
that our mixed colleges are superior in this respect ? 
Do Oberlin, Michigan, and Cornell take the lead of 
Yale or Harvard?” I answer simply, Do any three 
colleges in the country, or any one of the three, 
attended only by young men, take the lead of Yale or 
Harvard? We do not claim that co-education works 
miracles, or that it is capable of enabling our newer 
colleges, at a bound, to take rank with the oldest and 
best endowed colleges in the land. 

III. I come now to speak of the influence of co- 
education, in our higher institutions of learning, upon 
the health of young women. In treating of this 
division of the subject I will begin with our own 
experience. Of the nine young women whom we 
have graduated, after completing their full four years’ 
course, all are in at least as good health as when they 
entered the college, and in some cases their health 
has been materially improved, Our young men have 
not, as a rule, enjoyed better health than our young 
women. Here, as elsewhere, while there are marked 
constitutional differences, they appear to be wholly 
independent of sex. The average absence of our 
young women from recitations and examinations has 
been even /ess than that of the young men. This is 
also true of the members of the lower college classes, 
and our doys have been quite as often absent from 
duty through sickness as our g7r/s,in the Preparatory 
school: That girls and young women should enjoy even 
better health than before entering upon their course 
of study, is but natural and reasonable. Nothing is 
more conducive to.good health than a fixed purpose, 
and a regular course of life systematically directed to 
a certain end. This is the life of the student, as 
contra-distinguished from that of the devotees of 
fashionable society. 

While nothing promotes good health like regular 
occupation of body and mind, nothing could be more 
disastrous to the health of our young women than 
the enforced idleness, during nearly one-fourth of 
their time, suggested of late, for so-called physiologi- 
cal reasons, by some leading medical authorities. 


That the health of the young women of our genera- | 


tion is cause for deep and serious concern, of course, I 
do notdeny. Such denial were indeed folly in face of 
existing facts. But I do most earnestly and solemnly 
protest against the far too prevalent practice of ascrib- 
ing this ill-health, and these enfeebled constitutions, 
to excessive study. Who does not know that, as the 
rule, in all our literary institutions, the hard students 
and good scholars are the /ast whom we expect to 
find in the infirmary ? It is my earnest conviction, 
the result of many years experience and careful ob- 
servation, that no surer remedy for the feeble health 
of the present generation of young women can be 
found than opening every possible avenue for their 
intellectual development. It isin vain for the op- 
ponents of co-education, having been foiled at all 
other points, to resist the admission of young women 
into our colleges because, forsooth, ‘they cannot en- 
dure the mental strain to which they would be sub- 
jected.” 
gard existing facts. I do not present our own case 
as at all conclusive of itself, unsupported by other 
corroborative evidence. Fortunately this evidence 
comes in unmistakable language from every quarter 
where women have been admitted with young men 
into the colleges of the country. I have already 
quoted what President Fairchild learned on his visit 
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to the University of Michigan last year. Nothing 
could be more conclusive. I will add, however, the 
striking testimony of Miss Sarah Dix Hamlin, a young 
lady of the graduating class of that institution for the 
present year. In an able essay upon the position of 
woman in that University, she speaks as follows upon 
the point under consideration: ‘It is a fact that 
thus far the women of Michigan University have 
demonstrated a principle of Dr, Tappan’s—a former 
president of the University—that brain-work is good 
for the health.” 

If the seeds of future disease have been in some 
mysterious manner implanted in their systems, it isin 
no sense apparent, except tothe imaginations of those 
who are least acquainted with our girls, The points 
which I wish to establish are these—that their health 
has been as good as that of their classmates; that 
those who were in a proper condition on entering 
have in no respects suffered a deterioration of health 
from their intellectual work; that of those who were 
not in a proper condition for this or any other kind 
of work, and have been obliged to withdraw from 
college, there have been only ¢wo—a percentage no 
larger than the records of the young men would 
show ; that although we have lost one by death, they 
have lost several; and that the ordinary brain-work 
required of the intelligent, ambitious students of 
Michigan University, if they are prepared in all re- 
spects for it, is conducive to health. With thorough 
preparation, students who were not especially strong 
have gone on with constantly improving health ; with- 
out it, even the strongest have felt that the burdens 
imposed by their studies were heavy—and this is 
true of one sex as well as of the other. 

The following testimony is given in their college 
paper, conducted entirely by young men: “Our 
college girls pertinaciously keep their health and 
strength in a way that is aggravating, and they persist 
in evincing a capability for close and continued 
mental labor, which, to the ordinary estimator of 
woman’s brain-power, seems like pure wilfulness. 
They have, with a generally noticeable peculiarity, 
disappointed the most oracular prognostications.” 
The testimony of the President of that University, 
after several years trial of the system, is most un- 
equivocal upon this point. I quote a few words. He 
says: I think all who have been familiar with the 
inner life ot the University for the past two years, 
will admit that, thus far, no reason for doubting the 
wisdom of the Regents’ action in opening the Uni- 
versity to women has appeared. Hardly one of the 
many embarrassments which some feared, has con- 
fronted us. The young women have addressed 
themselves to their work with great zeal, and have 
shown themselves quite capable of meeting the 
demands of severe studies as successfully as their 
class-mates of the other sex. Their work, so far, 
does not evince less variety of aptitude or less power 
of grappling even with higher mathematics than we 
find in the youngmen. They receive no favors and 
desire none. Nor does their work seem to put a 
dangerous strain upon their physical powers. They 
assure me that they never enjoyed better health, and 
their absences by reason of sickness do not propor- 
tionately exceed those of the men. Their presence 
has not called for the enactment of a single new law, 
or for the slightest change in our methods of govern- 
ment, or grade of work.’ One year later, in his 
/ast report, the President says: ‘The record of the 
young women is as creditable, in @// branches, as 
that of their class-mates of the other sex. Nor dol 
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see any evidence that their success in their intellec- 
tual pursuits is purchased at the expense of health. 
None of the many objections which are still raised 
against the co-education of the sexes, have been 
found in practice here to have avy force.” This is 
from the President of the University. Of how much 
weight in the comparison are the recent words of 
Prof. Olney of that institution, who testifies, if the 
papers report him correctly, against co-education, 
while admitting that 2 works well in the University 
of Michigan. 

I pass now to the consideration of a few statistics 
from the history of Oberlin. I am indebted for 
these facts to Adelia Johnston’s excellent essay on 
Oberlin, found, together with the essay of Miss Ham- 
lin above referred to in Miss Brackett’s valuable col- 
lection of essays on the education of American girls. 
This institution, the pioneer in the cause of co-educa- 
tion in this country, had graduated, in 1873, 579 
men and 620 women; 9.67 per cent, of the women 
have died since graduation; more than Io per cent. 
of the men. ‘ But,’ says Miss Johnston, “some 
one says, Tell us of the health of these women. How 
many are hopeless invalids, dragging out tedious 
days, and still more tedious nights?” Not being 
able to give the facts in all the individual cases, she 
proceeds to call the roll of her own class, which 
graduated in 1856. Of the nineteen members of this 
class, two are dead, and the remaining seventeen 
were a//in the enjoyment of good health when last 
heard from. Several of these seventeen women 
have done and are doing a noble work for their gen 
eration. This, it will be borne in mind, is not the 
report of a class of graduates but recently sent out, 
as ours has been, but a report made after the lapse of 
seventeen years. I advise all interested in this sub- 
ject to read, if you have not already done so, Miss 
Johnston’s spirited account of her class. As she 
justly remarks, ‘There is surely nothing here to 
frighten even a physiologist.” 

So much tor the testimony of Oberlin. But Prof. 
Orton, in his defence of the exclusive system, gravely 
tells us that, ‘*the feminine advocates of co-education 
are not the students of Vassar, but middle-aged 
women who know not what a college course ts!” 
What have the 620 female graduates of Oberlin to 
say to that ? 

I am well aware that in treating of the influence 
of co-education, and of all higher education, upon 
the health of young women, I am venturing to tread 
upon what may be considered by many as, at least, 
debatable ground; especially by those who have 
been influenced by what has been written upon this 
subject of late by one standing high in the medical 
profession. I shall not here attempt in detail a refu- 
tation of the positions assumed in the work of Dr. 
Clarke. This has already been done, and effectually 
done by other hands, and I have only to refer you to 
the exhaustive replies of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Duffey, 
Miss Brackett, and the recent work on ‘ Woman’s 
Education and Woman’s Health,” by Prof. Comfort, 
of Syracuse University, and his wife, Dr. Anna Man- 
ning Comfort. By these, and the various criticisms 
of lesser pretensions that have appeared in the public 
prints from time to time, the bulwark against the 
yearly increasing demand for the admission of wo- 
men to our colleges, attempted to be set up by Dr. 
Clarke, has been completely swept away. Indeed, 
itis so manifest that the Dr.’s arguments prove too 
much, that they bear with them, upon their face, their 
own refutation. His book, although chiefly aimed, 





in reality although not ostensibly, at co-education, is 
quite as conclusive, if its premises be admitted, 
against a// higher education for women. And yet, 
upon its first appearance, many friends of progress 
were deceived by its scientific ove, and by the source 
whence it came, and felt the necessity of reéstablish- 
ing the grounds of their former convictions. The 
Faculties of some colleges, long committed to the 
principles of co-education, appointed committees to 
investigate the doctrines set forth by Dr. Clarke, as 
‘bearing directly upon the practical work in which 
they were engaged. Extensive correspondence has 
been had, testimony has been taken, and views have 
been compared, and the result of it all has been a 
deeper conviction than ever before that the great 
need of woman is—vof¢ abstaining from all exercise, 
physical and mental, at frequent stated periods, as Dr. 
Clarke would have us believe, and which, upon 
wholly insufficient evidence as it appears, he this- 
takenly announces as the “ European way’”’—but 
that all the avenues of knowledge and culture should 
be freely opened to woman, and that she should have, 
equally with man, an opportunity for the fullest 
development of all her powers. It has very often 
been asserted that Dr. Clarke’s book, appearing when 
it did, and directing public attention to the subject of 
woman’s education as it does, has been productive of 
much good. I admit it, full of errors and false con- 
clusions though it be. In the words of the Comforts, 
in the conclusion of their work upon “ Woman’s 
Education and Woman’s Health: ‘The cry of 
Fire ! in a vessel at sea, even though a false alarm, 
will put officers and crew upon the alert to use extra 
caution to avoid so fearful a disaster as the burning 
of a steamship, with its precious freight of human 
life, a thousand miles from land. Not the lives of a 
few hundred passengers for a few days, are commit- 
ted to the charge of educators, but in a large degree, 
the health, the lives, and the general welfare of the 
entire race. The false alarm thus created by Dr. 
Clarke will doubtless lead to a reéxamination of the 
merits, defects, and errors of our present system: of 
education. In this sense alone can his book be said 
to have done much good.” 

Of the motives which prompted the preparation of 
this work, by one long and intimately connected 
with the government of Harvard University, at a 
time when there was a daily increasing danger of the 
removal of ancient landmarks, and of the admission 
of women to that institution, it is not my province nor 
my intention here to speak. I may here make a 
passing allusion to the recent demonstration before 
the National Teachers’ Association at Detroit. That 
it should follow the numerous and convincing replies 
to this truly sensational book, and be led off by its 
illustrious author, just as a strong reactionary cur- 
rent is beginning to set in, is surely a significant sign 
of the times. 

That the legitimate result of the conclusions 
reached in the work of Dr. Clarke, if generally ac- 
cepted, would set back the cause of woman at least a 
century, I can have no doubt. Let those who do not 
accept this view refer to the columns of Zhe Nation 
for June 25, page 408, where some of the replies to 
Dr. Clarke’s work are briefly considered. The whole 
tone of this article has been well characterized by 
Higginson as “ brutal and discourteous ;’”’ but let us 
see, from a brief quotation, to what the logic of Dr. 
Clarke and his defenders inevitably leads : “ The re- 
lation of the sexes,’’ says Zhe Nation, “as settled by 
convention, rest and have always rested, in large 
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part, on a solid basis of social need. Even the In- 
dian, who makes the squaw carry his baggage, while 
he rides along on the pony, could show this to be the 
best arrangement, both forthe squaw and for himself, 
in the social condition in which they live.” But one 
thing is needed in this statement to bring us to the 
legitimate conclusion of the argument; and that is 
the assertion that “the social condition in which they 
live” is the most desirable one, at least so far as 
woman is concerned. This editor, who, in a flip- 
pant article in the issue of July 2, speaks of woman 
as “a certain variety of human being,” is certainly on 
the high road to this conclusion, if he has not already 
reached it. But I dismiss Dr. Clarke and his defend- 
er: with the single additional remark, that no attempt, 
however adroitly concealed under the guise of the 
announcement of valuable scientific truth, can cir- 
cumscribe the sphere of woman to the limits assigned 
her by the past century, or introduce among Ameri- 
cans of to-day either the physical, intellectual or 
Spiritual serfdom of woman, of which the Indian 
squaw is so elegantly chosen as the type and emblem. 

IV. I am frequently asked whether there are no 
practical difficulties in the association, in school and 
college, of young persons of marriageable age, and 
whether too great an interest in each other is not 
likely to interfere with that amount of study neces- 
sary to secure a high standard of scholarship. To 
this query I most hesitatingly answer that the diffi- 
culties referred to are, in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred, diminished instead of increased by co edu- 
cation. Do not such difficulties occur among young 
men in college, and young ladies in our most select 
and carefully guarded private schools? And is that 
interest in each other which may ripen into marriage 
in later years, always to be checked and repressed at 
this period of life? May it not, should it not rather, 
be directed by the circumstances thrown around the 
young, and brought more under the influence of 
reason? In our own experience of five years, not a 
single impropriety has occurred which could have 
been cited by Prof. Hosmer to swell his list recently 
given at Detroit, and which would have been much 
longer and more startling if confined to the experi- 
ences of the young men of our separate colleges for 
a single year. 

I speak of what I know when I say that there is 
no surer means of enabling young persons to know 
each other as they really are, and to prevent the vast 
amount of suffering arising from ill-assorted mar- 
riages, than the daily association of young men and 
young women in the pursuit of their studies; and 
there is no surer means of creating romantic and un- 
reasonable attachments, and of producing all the evils 
which we would avoid, than by continuing to foster 
the cloister system of education, handed down to us 
from a half-civilized and semi-barbarous age. 

V. In conclusion, as to the necessity or desirable 
ness of separate schools for the sexes under any cir- 
cumstances, I quote from a recent report of the Bos- 
ton University, an institution just entering upon the 
second year of its organized existence; already one 
of the best endowed institutions of learning in the 
country, and an institution which has set the noble 
example of opening all its departments to men and 
women alike. The following is its testimony upon 
the subject of co-education : 

“* Class schools are very well in their place. 
Schools for the feeble-minded, reform schools, 
schools for deaf mutes—no one should object to these. 
So, if any class of philanthropists feel called upon to 
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organize special schools for girls or boys, constitu- 
tionally too delicate to bear the nervous shock of 
school association with the other sex, let no one op- 
pose. Such institutions may serve to illustrate the 
tender and gentle charities to which our Christian 
civilization gives origin. But a university exists for 
altogether different purposes. It is not instituted for 
the benefit of a c/ass. It is the highest organ of hu- 
man society for the conservation; furtherance and 
communication of knowledge; for the induction of 
sucvessive generations into its possession; for the 
service of mankind in all highest social offices. To 
artificially restrict the benefit of such an institution 
to one-half of the community, by a discrimination 
based solely upon a birth distinction, is worse than 
un-American. It is an injury to society as a whole, 
a loss to the favored class, a wrong to the unfavored.” 


’ The Chair announced the Committee on 
Teachers and Vacancies, as follows: E. A. 
Angell, Shippensburg ; A. T. Douthett, Al- 
legheny ; H. Houck, Harrisburg ; Miss Mary 
McCord, Lewistown ; L. H. Eaton, Pitts- 
burgh; Miss Mercer, Clinton county; W. 
H. Shelly, York. 

Mrs. A. T. Randall Diehl read ‘‘ Ship on 
Fire.’’ 

The Quartette sang ‘‘ Sweet and Low.”’ 

President Luckey, continuing the discus- 
sion on co-education, said it seemed to have 
been overlooked that thirty per cent. of our 
education is done in schools which separate the 
sexes. Itis hard to break up old customs, al- 
though he believed a majority of the people 
are in favor of educating the sexes together. 
We want to give our voice on the right side 
of this question. 

Mr. W. W. Woodruff—I agree with the 
conclusions of Mr. Magill, but his statistics 
of Oberlin are of little value, as there were 
never 17 ladies graduating in the classical 
course. There is a lighter course arranged, 
which most of them take, called the ‘‘Ladies’ 
Course.’’ No class, while I was there had 
more than four ladies, and my own class had 
but one. The catalogue includes the names 
in the large preparatory department; of 1,300 
in the college, less than 100 may be taking 
the classical course. 

Mr. Walker, Berks—It is too early as yet 
to define the precise limits within which co- 
education is desirable. One fact I might 
mention: In 1870, in Leavenworth, I was 
asked to prepare the test in Greek for Mr. T. 
J. Williams, which I did ; and the five ladies 
of the class made a higher percentage than 
the two gentlemen. 

Mr. A. B. Corliss, Princeton, N. J.—We 
shall never get co-education until we go at it 
right—until we acknowledge woman’s right 
to that political power which is the corner- 
stone of equality. Why should woman work 
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hard to master a classical course, if after all 
is done only inferior positions are open to 
her, and she receives unequal compensation 
for equal labor? Why should she study po- 
litical economy if she cannot use it? We 
must begin by acknowledging that woman 
has as good a right to vote as man has—then 
we shall be going at the matter from the right 
end. 

Prof. F. A. Allen said if there was any- 
body on the other side of this question, let 
them speak now, or forever hold their peace. 

Mr. W. H. Parker said that in the com- 
mon schools, as well as the colleges, the 
practice was against co-education. In Phila- 
delphia, it was only done in the younger 
and poorer wards; but as soon as possible 
the sexes were separated, and so continued 
tothe efid of the course. The high school 
is open only to young men; the normal 
school only to young women. 

Mr. Bigham—The difficulty in this matter 
is not so much a speculative as a practical 
one. You cannot convince parents—espe- 
cially mothers—that it is safe to send their 
daughters away from home to mixed schools. 
The Moravian schools for girls are crowded 
with pupils because of their seclusion ; so 
also the Roman Catholic institutions. Of 
the colleges of Pennsylvania, but four admit 
both sexes, and these only within a few years. 
Now, if so good a theory is so barren of 
results, there must be some overwhelming 
practical difficulty to be met; and he re- 
ferred it to the instinctive dislike of mothers 
to send their daughters to these mixed 
schools. 

Mrs. A. T. Randall Diehl—My daughter 
shall never endure the prison of a girls’ 
school if her mother lives to see her educated. 
I do not believe in separate schools for girls 
or boys; and I do believe in mixed schools. 
The: seclusion of girls’ seminaries simply 
means keeping their prisoners in ignorance ; 
I would substitute the high moral training 
that gives strength of character. Woman is 
not necessarily the inferior of man, either 
physically or mentally ; and while it is not 
necessary to develop the physical strength by 
carrying or drawing burdens, as I have seen 
women do in Europe, still it should be cul- 
tivated in girls as well as boys. My daughter 
is learning to row like a sailor, and swim 
like a fish; yet she is as much like a little 
girl as she can be. 

Miss Rachel Schofield—You have heard a 
mother speak for her daughter; how many 
mothers could speak for their sons—mothers 
who want their boys to receive that refined 
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culture which they cannot receive in separate 
schools. We must go tothe root of this 
matter. If the model teacher is to cultivate 
the highest and. best attributes of manhood 
and womanhood, he must have them to- 
gether in their school days. If the female 
sex is the weaker—I do not say it is so— 
how can boys be better taught true. courage 
and manliness than by showing kindness and 
giving protection to their sisters. If these 
good people cannot trust children of both 
sexes together under the eye of good, moral 
teachers, how shall they trust them alone? 
They should consider that what they fail to 
find rightfully, they are likely to seek wrong- 
fully. Surely, in the interest of boys as well 
as girls, co-education should be adopted. 

Mr. W. H. Parker said an opposite argu- 
ment must suppose a mistake on the part of 
Providence in placing both sexes together in 
one family. 

Mr. Bigham—At home I should prefer to 
have them together; but when they are to be 
sent away, not one parent in ten will ever be 
educated up to this thing. All the theory 
you can preach in fifty years will produce 
little effect on the mothers, unless you bring 
the experiment home to the fireside, or at 
least to the immediate neighborhood. The 
fact that the experiment has not been success- 
fully tried before now, is evidence of some 
practical difficulty in the way. 

Prof. E. Brooks, Millersville—The thought 
often occurs to me why the co-education of 
the sexes should ever have been made a ques- 
tion at all. Why should it ever have -been 
doubted that our sisters should have the same 
opportunities for an education as ourselves ? 
A century hence, when this matter shall have 
been settled, will it not be a matter of sur- 
prise, as the history of education is read, that 
her right to equal educational privileges was 
ever made a question ? It is of course a relic 
of a lower stage of civilization. From this 
social condition, typified by the social con- 
dition of the Indian squaw of to-day, the 
present relation of woman to educational 
rights has grown. The arguments against 
co-education are, that woman is physically 
and intellectually disqualified to be educated 
with man. ‘This position is not sustained by 
facts. In the Normal School at Millersville 
we have had over 800 students, consisting of 
ladies and gentlemen, during the past year, 
and I believe that the class-books of our 
teachers will show as high a percentage in the 
recitation for the young woman as the young 
man ; anda smaller percentage of absence from 
class for sickness on the partof the young women. 
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Our senior class consisted of about twice as 
many young men as women. I examined 
my class-book for the year before coming to 
this meeting, and I found that the young 
women were more punctual in their attend- 
ance than the young men. Several of the 
young women had not missed a recitation 
on account of sickness during the year. 
The study which we make a test of intel- 
lectual power, is mental philosophy. At 
the examination there were /wo honors taken 
—one by a young man, the other by a young 
woman. ‘The average of the marks made by 
the young men in the examination, was 
9.50; while the average of the marks of 
the young women was 9.83. These facts 
surely indicate no physical or mental weak- 
ness which unfits women for pursuing studies 
in the same classes with young men; and 
these are representative facts. I have been 
connected with schools for the last twenty- 
five years, in which the two sexes were edu- 
cated together, and my whole experience 


disproves the false doctrine that women are | 


unfitted, either physically or mentally, to be 
educated with young men. To deny them 


this right is a barbarism of the past, which 
is fast passing away, and in the light of the 
future I see the glad day when every obsta- 
cle will be removed, and woman shall have 


a cordial welcome in every institution of 
learning in the land. 

Mr. Magill—I have endeavored to be 
practical and steer clear of mere theorizing. 
I have never heard of a single case where 
parties who knew anything by experience of 
the matter, persisted in opposition. One 
mother who had two girls at one of the 
Moravian schools referred to, after spending 
a day at Swarthmore, removed them thither. 
No one, so far as I know, has ever gone 
away dissatisfied with the practical operation 
of the experiment. 

Dr. Wickersham corrected a mis-statement 
as to the number of parents who approved 
mixed schools. Of the whole number sént 
away to school in Pennsylvania during the 
present year, at least two-thirds are in mixed 
schools. 

Adjourned. to 10 a. m., to-morrow. 


— 
~~ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





MEETING OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


URSUANT to announcement, the fol- 
lowing County, City and Borough Su- 
perintendents met tor consultation at 8 
o’clock, a. m., State Superintendent Wick- 
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ersham in the Chair. Henry Houck and Rob- 
ert Curry, Esqs., Deputy State Superintend- 
ents; A. T. Douthett, Allegheny; A. D. 
Glenn, Armstrong; D. B. Brunner, Berks ; 
H. B. Eastburn, Bucks ; A. A. Meader, Ches- 
ter city; H. F. Pierce, Chester county ; D. 
E. Kast, Cumberland ; J. S. Smith, Frank- 
lin; H. H. Woodall, Fulton; R. M. Mc- 
Neal, Huntingdon ; Samuel Wolf, Indiana ; 
D. E. Robison, Juniata; W. A. Campbell, 
Luzerne ; Jos. K. Gotwals, Norristown bor- 
ough ; Silas Wright, Perry county ; George 
J. Luckey, Pittsburgh; B. F. Patterson, 
Pottsville ; Wm. Noetling, Snyder county ; 
M. N. Horton, Williamsport ; W. H. Shel- 
ley, York borough. 

Dr. Wickersham said the New Constitution 
has made some general legislation on school 
matters necessary. The system would: have 
needed revision at any rate, but this makes 
it obligatory. A committee has been raised 
by the Municipal Reform Association of 
Philadelphia for the purpose of considering 
and presenting proper legislation, and it is 
probable that the matter will be agitated be- 
fore the next Legislature. Whether the De- 
partment will ask for anything will depend 
upon the character of the body. Last year 
the committees were formed in the interest 
of the bill establishing a uniform text-book 


/commission, and we could not trust them. 


Rather than risk the revision of the system in 
improper hands, we would let the present one 
remain for a hundred years. But there are 
good hopes that we shall have a better class 
of legislators under the New Constitution ; 
and if so, it will be wise to ask for legislation 
at once. ‘The committee I have referred to 
will have something ready in time, and mean- 
while will be glad to have suggestions from 
all friends of education ; and with this view 
they have apportioned the various subjects 
on which legislation seems necessary, and 
will give notice of the same to the educa- 
tional men of the State. It will be a difficult 
and delicate work to make a uniform school 
law for the whole State. Thete are hundreds 
of fragmentary local laws which must be 
wiped out, and acomprehensive and uniform 
system constructed for the whole State. 
While we are about it, as we must do some- 
thing, let us make the very best law we can, 
and take front rank. 

Superintendent R. M. McNeal, of Hunt- 
ingdon, was elected Secretary of the meeting, 
and instructed to make a list of those present, 
which appears above. 

Edw. Shippen, Esq., of Philadelphia, said 
he had been delegated by the Philadelphia 
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Reform Association to select this committee. 
He had named Messrs. Parker, Luckey, 
Douthett, McCaskey, Shaub, Brooks, Hays 
and Houck. The subjects embraced in the 
school law had been apportioned to the mem- 
bers, several had made report, and great 
unanimity of views prevailed. After their 
work should be completed—bad features sift- 
éd out, and good ones collected and added 
—the whole would go to the State Superin- 
tendent for revision, and, after he approved 
it, to the Legislature. 

Dr. Wickersham said there was a propriety 
in this reform movement originating in Phil- 
adelphia, which stood outside the State sys- 
tem, and had hitherto rejected the overtures 
of the Department to bring her in. 

Mr. Shippen—I was against it once; but 
I was wrong, and I acknowledge it. 

Mr. W. H. Parker, Phila.—Our city can- 
not work out her own salvation. We who 
want the system in Philadelphia are a minor- 
ity. The majority of the teachers are op- 
posed to anything like supervision. The 
professional politicians will oppose any 
change in our status for other reasons. 

Mr. Shippen—One of the beauties of our 
system is the conflict of jurisdiction. We 
have twenty-nine members of the Board of 
Education, and four hundred directors in 
the local boards. The one authority makes 
rules, and demands that the teacher shall 
enforce them, or he will not be paid; the 
other threatens him that if he does enforce 
them he will lose his position. So you see 
we need some help. _- 

Dr. Wickersham said that while the New 
Constitution does not repeal present laws, it 
makes legislation necessary ; and whatever 
new laws are made, must, by its terms, apply 
uniformly throughout the whole State. He 
thought there was more sentiment in favor 
of proper legislation in Philadelphia than 
was generally believed. 

In answer to several questions, it was ex- 
plained that after the committee had re- 
ceived all suggestions, considered and ap- 
plied them, and their work had received a 
revision by the Department, copies of the 
proposed legislation would be printed and 
distributed to educational men throughout 
the State. 

On motion of Superintendent Shipman, of 
Northumberland, the action of the commit- 
tee was endorsed by the meeting, and they 
were requested to notify the Superintendents 
of the State, by circular, of the apportion- 
—_ of the subject-matter among its mem- 

ers. 
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Superintendent Eastburn (Bucks) asked 
for information from any counties where a 
graded course of study has been applied to 
ungraded country schools. He thought the 
work of his Institute would be shaped in that 
direction, and would like to have the bene- 
fit of others’ experience. 

Deputy Superintendent Houck said the 
experiment had been successful in Lebanon 
county. They had gathered up a.number 
of different courses, and made one which 
seemed to meet their wants; the County 
Institute agreed upon it, and meetings were 
called to present it to the school boards. It 
is now in operation in nearly all the schools. 

Superintendent Shipman (Northumber- 
land) said they had succeeded in introduc- 
ing such a course into one district, and it 
worked admirably. The teachers worked so 
close to the plan that a class of a given 
grade might have been transferred from one 
school to another without interruption to 
the course. 

Superintendent Horton (Williamsport)— 
If a parent sends his child to learn only 
‘‘reading, writing, and arithmetic,’’ what 
power is there to make him take the course ? 

Dr. Wickersham—The directors have 
power to prescribe the branches to be taught, 
and require the pupil to study them or leave 
the school. 

Superintendent Brunner (Berks) said that a 
district in his county—Oley township—had 
tried this plan, and their schools had im- 
proved a hundred per cent. upon what they 
were some two years before. Classes of the 
same grade average much better there than 
in other districts. If he should be elected 
for another term, he hoped to apply the sys- 
tem all over his county. 

Superintendent Newlin 


(Schuylkill) — 


Thirteen years ago my predecessor made an 


attempt at this and failed. The next year 
the Institute decided upon a course, formed 
by grouping such studies as were deemed de- 
sirable, to be taught at the same time; the 
course was printed and pasted into the an- 
nual report-book for the guidance of teach- 
ers. It was not compulsory, of course, but 
the examinations were shaped by it, and the 
teachers found it desirable to work by it. 
It has been found a valuable aid to inexperi- 
enced teachers, and after twelve years’ trial, 
all agree that it works well. 

Superintendent Shaub (Lancaster) said 
the power was with the directors, and we 
should bring our forces to bear upon them. 
He thought we must depend .upon moral 
suasion, and not go beyond the law. 
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Dr. Wickersham—The directors must pro- 
vide for teaching the branches required by 
law, and the Superintendent must see that 
they are taught; if the directors adopt a 
higher standard, he must also enforce that. 
Now the greater includes the less, and of 
course directors may prescribe the order in 
which branches shall be taken up, and so 
adopt a course. Beginning in a single dis- 
trict, and adding others as the experiment 
recommends itself, is the best plan. 

On motion, adjourned to 8 a. m. to-mor- 
row. nitinen 

MORNING SESSION. 

EXERCISES opened with prayer by Mr. M. 
N. Horton, of Williamsport. 

Music—‘‘ Beautiful Days of the Past’’—by 
the Quartette. 

The discussion of Co-Education of the 
Sexes, which was cut off by the adjournment 
last evening, was resumed. 

Dr. Hays said that while he was not here 
10 oppose co-education for anybody who 
wanted it; yet if it was proposed that 
the action of this body should convey a cen- 
sure upon those institutions which separated 
the sexes, he was opposed toit. He thought 
the present condition of things was about 
right. Every one canhave their choice ; we 
have first-class male schools, first-class female 
schools, first-class mixed schools. The 
friends of co-education should not try to es- 
tablish the monopoly which they complain 
of in their opponents. 

Dr. Wickersham said that Pennsylvania 
was still divided upon the question, and he 
is not in favor of any action that looked 
like flinging a boast in the face of our oppo- 
nents. He is a friend to co-education 
from the lowest schools to the highest, and 
believes the time will come when all will 
agree to it. 


Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, Philadelphia, read 
a paper on Vocal Culture in Our Public 
Schools. 


VOCAL CULTURE IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


J. W. SHOEMAKER, 


HE first thought of a wise master-builder for 

those who go down to the sea in ships, is safety 
of passage. One motive governs al! other consider 
ations. She shall reach her destination and deliver 
safzly all that has been committed to her. Though 
her sails be of fine linen and her timber of the 
goodly cedar, and she be laden with the gold of 
Ophir or with the most precious stones, if her tim- 
bers yield to the billows, and her wealth is lost in 
the deep, all is lost, and her greatness remains only 
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in the greatness of that loss. The magnificence of 
her stores only add to the fearful responsibility of him 
who sent her upon the waves thus unworthy. 

While the educator is rearing the structure of the 
mind and freighting it with merchandise, he should 
remember that his work does not culminate with a 
sublime structure and an abundantcargo. It lies be- 
yond that. He is not great whose mind is merely a 
great receptacle, though it be filled to the brim. 
That is the vessel of honor which bears successfully 
from port to port all that has been committed to it, 
and he has built well who has meted out such strength 
and pace. That is the educated man, who, freighted 
with wise and noble thoughts, bears them successfully 
to their proper destination. 

It is the application of knowledge, not the posses- 
_sion of it, which constitutes the true end of educa- 
tion. The end of life is in giving, not in receiv- 
ing. Amanis estimated not for what the world 
gives to him, but for what he gives to the world. 
Our subject has to do with one great medium for the 
application of knowledge. Very much of our edu- 
cation to be available, must be handled, exchanged, 
conveyed to its proper port. Like the vessel and its 
merchandise, it is valuable only at its destination. 
Along with knowledge, therefore, and in proportion 
to it, comes the demand for its proper conveyance 
and application. We are by no means disposed to 
ignore the fact that much has been achieved by the 
silent use of knowledge. Some of the richest fruits 
of philosophy, of science and the arts, have been 
given to the world by men and women the most 
reticent and non-communicative. Through phil- 
osophy, invention alone has given untold stimulant 
to civilization and religion and advanced the world 
a thousand years. 

Science vies with revelation in proclaiming the 
wonderful works of God. The arts are quietly lift- 
ing the race into a higher range of thought and feel- 
ing. They are ’hand-maids of philanthropy and civ- 
ilization, breathing “peace on earth and good will to 
men.’ But it has been reserved for the human voice to 
mould and modify every phase and vicissitude of 
human life. Whether science or art, the family or 
the nation, the Church or State, politics or theology, 
philosophy or religion, its influence is felt in all. 
The human voice is the great medium for the con- 
veyance of thought and feeling; the outlet and pas- 
sage-way of the soul; the divine current which allies 
man to his fellow. It is the medium by which 
knowledge is made universal; a canvas upon which 
we may throw thought and feeling that others may 
see and read. Soul is here brought to the surface, 
made tangible and portable. 

But to do this there is needed an instrument, 
skilled, accomplished, disciplined. It must not be 
supposed that the Creator has here made exception 
to the common law of development. Here, as in 
every other element of our being, it is “first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn inthe ear.” 
It is the common order: germ, form, fruit. And 
the common process: culture, protection, exercise. 

In the treatment of the subject, we shall consider 
the importance of vocal culture from the teact:er’s 
standpoint; certain common, existing faults of in- 
struction ; and such simple methods as may be pre- 
sented without illustration, which may seem practical 
to the time and the occasion. 

1. Jmportance.—The importance of a high culti- 
vation of the voice is abundantly apparent to us. But 
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upon his subject, he must be able to inform others. It 
is not enough that he be full himself, he must fill 
others. How shall we present the practical bearings 
of this subject upon our scholars, so that they may 
be stimulated to their share of the work? Standing, 
therefore, in the teacher’s stead for a few minutes, let 
us consider the relations of this subject to a genera- 
tion now in our hands as clay in the hands of the 
potter. 

Education in any department is important in pro- 
portion as it gives a healthy development of strength 
and influence. Whether considered with reference 
to self or the race, the voice has the highest claims 
upon our attention. As a physical faculty, the exer- 
cise of the human voice concerns se/f. A correct, 
easy utterance demands a natural position of the 
body. Proper position conduces to symmetry of 
form, which means a healthy development of all the 
physical powers. It is a protection to the throat, 
giving muscular strength and vigor to these organs. 
It promotes proper habits of breathing, and calls into 
play many of the most vital organs of the human 
body. Properly directed, it becomes a most practical 
source of health and grace to the whole being. 
Natural and healthful exercise is a condition of 
growth and development as absolute as air or food. 
It applies to our whole triune nature. I gain strength 
for to-morrow by what I have done to-day. The 
mind expands by its exertions. The heart that 
cherishes the affections of to-day, burns with a 
brighter and warmer benevolence to-morrow. 

The physical power, therefore, which calls into ac- 
tion the greatest aggregate amount of physical force, 
demands in proportion our attention and proper 
direction. We need only call to mind that the 
throat and lungs, with all the ram<fications of influ- 
ence they exert upon the rest of the system, the or- 
gans of respiration, the air we breathe and the man- 
ner of breathing it, the proper adjustment of all the 
parts of the body, position, dress, and digestion itself, 
are so related to a proper exercise of the voice as to 
receive the utmost advantage from it. Next to its 
uses for the sake of self, comes its bearing upon the 
family, and those most nearly allied to us, constitut- 
ing what is known as the Social Circle. Here begins 
the mediatorial office of the voice. It becomes here 
the current of revelation from the within to the with- 
out, and its power over the thoughts and affections 
which it bears from us, though not susceptible of 
measurement, must be regarded of vast importance. 
By it human weakness may be brought to the surface, 
and set as a target for the finger of ridicule, or it may 
be covered and hidden from view. 

The noblest design may be rendered weak and 
imbecile. Culture of mind and the purest affection 
which the heart can give forth, may come to the sur- 
face, coarse and almost vulgar; or fresh, vigorous 
and pure as the fountain whence they issue. The 
voice may be taught to reflect upon relation of life. 
The business man lays his voice by the side of his 
wares, and the eye of the purchaser harmonizes with 
the ear in its judgment. The ear hears a sound 
harsh and uncomely; the eye pronounces the cloth 
coarse and wanting in polish. The ear hears a voice 
apologetic and shrinking, the eye pronounces the 
coffee of questionable quality and the sugar adulter- 
ated. The ear hears a voice firm, pure, and confi- 
dent. The eye sees a fabric of unusual firmness and 
durability. We do not pronounce these sentences as 
having absolute force, but as true in their bearing one 
upon the other, The public man presents himself first to 
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the eye and the ear of his audience. His words ap- 
proach the judgment with recommendations from these 
senses, favorable or unfavorable. If favorable, he sus- 
tains to the audience the position, of a stranger who 
approaches you with a strong letter from your friend. 
You are thrown on his side, and prefer to help him 
if you can. So the judgment of the audience is 
thrown in the speaker’s favor; it prefers to accept his 
words. If unfavorable, he sustains the relation of 
him whose approach to you has been preceded by 
unfair reflections upon his character. He finds a 
barrier in the way of his access to you. The voice 
is in many instances a barrier in the way of a 
speaker’s access to the mind and heart, weakening 
and modifying the words, sometimes to such a degree 
that they are utterly lost. 

The voice is often so at variance with the senti- 
ment, as to convey a meaning almost in contrast 
with the purpose of the speaker. But we dare not 
dwell. It may be readily shown in all relations, 
First, that the voice should satisfy, and, if it be possible, 
gratify the ear. Second, that it should sustain and 
strengthen the sentiment. Third, that it should vary 
in harmony with the sentiment. The culture of the 
voice should be taught as a matter of cleanliness. 
sluggish, slovenly tone is as filthy as an uncombed 
head, or a collar ten days worn. It should be taught 
as a matter of courtesy. You owe it to your neigh- 
bor to give him a pure tone as much the tip of the 
hat or the morning salutation. It should be taught 
as an element of happiness. 

Our highest happiness is reflex. It is that which 
comes back to us from the joy we have given to oth- 
ers. No other agency within the compass of our 
natural power is so adapted to the communication of 
happiness to others as the human voice. It should 
be taught as an agency of moral culture. A voice of 
dignity and elegance will attract to purity and truth, 
to virtue and religion. Correct sounds should be 
taught as a preservation of the language. Sounds 
erroneously pronounced during school days will so 
develop the organs in that direction as to be cor- 
rected with difficulty. The habit will often prejudice 
the ear against that which is correct. 

2. Faults.—In considering the faults most com- 
mon in our education of the voice, I call attention 
first to the wide-spread habit of forcing loud and bois- 
terous tones, rather than intelligent responses. A 
tendency on the part of teachers to obtain sound 
without much reference to sense. Very often, too, it 
is obtained at the expense of every natural use of 
the organs, rendering the voice harsh and discordant 
and physically weakened. This applies to recitation 
in all branches of study, but mainly among primary 
scholars. It has its worst phase in the harsh, fierce 
utterance of the letters of the alphabet, and in spell- 
ing, and early reading lessons. The child should be 
taught to give the name of the first letter of the 
alphabet, and every letter, intelligently, as it would 
give the name of any one object in the room, whole, 
complete, with firm, pure voice,and nothing more. 
A greater fault consists in the almost total want of 
attention to the voices of pupils outside of the few 
minutes devoted to the reading classes proper. 
Though the pupil may be in only one reading class, 
every class should be a vozce class in which the voice 
is used, It is worse than absurd to expect any satis- 
factory results in the culture of the voice while it is 
used properly in ove recitation and improperly in fve. 
If there is anything in practice, then the faults of the 
voice must have greatly the advantage. 
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Again, the body of sound is rarely correct 
a, ¢, 1, 0, u of speech is neglected. The ors 
not properly set, and in consequence there 
obtained that resonance and flexibility of 
almost every voice is capable. Head tone 
tones, and throat tones are left uncorrected, 
every repetition are more strongly fixed in 
of the student. 

Then, there is great neglect of the true 
vocal strength. Few students in our publi 
ever learn to command the lower part of tl 
and the abdominal muscles during utterance; 
consequence always use the voice to disad 
The lower muscles of the body constitute the 
power of the voice, and to speak without u 
is like lifting heavy weight from an unnatural 
Strength is wasted. Thousands are cons 
hausting physical forces in speech wh 
saved if the proper organs were brought int 
Tiad we time we could adduce a number of 
of persons whose speech had become pai: 
burdensome, whe so changed the location of t! 
in a few days’ time as to speak with entire ea 

3. Remedy.—The remedy for many of the faul 
so common in speech lies within the reach of 
every teac her. No instrument was ever 
to human care and management, 
delicate variety and harmony as the v 
average child. Pure as the morning breeze 
as the winged songster, as versatile as the 
stream, is the prattling of a happy child 
hath shown herself more lavish in the zus/rumn 
communication than in the Amow/led 
municated. The God-given voice is g 
to the God-given knowledge. The natural sug 
is, that the culture of the voice should be pre 
its place in the van of all higher culture 
fact is, they are educated inversely. Prox 
development are applied to the mind tendir 
tural and vigorous growth. A lifetime is de 
storing in knowledge, while the great chai 
communication is almost entirely neglected 
voice is left to itself, and in one is dwarfed for w 
of the necessary attention and nourishment; 
another, for want of proper pruning and direct 
ullowed to run into the most unnatural vagaries 
submit there should be early attention given 
habits of voice in the child. The voice in re« 
should not be diverted from the simplest and pu human 
tones of its ordinary use. When false tendencies are | human 
discovered, they should be promptly corre 
whether on the play-ground, in the morning sal 
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tion, or in the grammar recitation, as we 1] } } 
reading class. The current of tone should be key Mus 
in the proper channel, and the stimulants of WT nol 

" ‘ Dr. (,e€O : . President of Was ing 
ness, courtesy, business and morality,to which refer 
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ence has already been made, ‘applied in due propor- ton and Jefferson lege, read a papel 

tion and with cue caution. A faculty of such con- | the Mon 

stant exercise, it is eminently important that the m 

careful attention be given to the 4adi¢ of voice in the _— ; —* j ay 

practice of the child. MONE’ , F EDUCATION 
I am told that so tittle discipline has been given to 

this subject in the education of the teacher, that he is REV ; P. HAYS, 

unprepared fo criticize the voice of the pupil . i é me fie 0 bate that mu 
While admitting the force of the difficulty, constantly trav question of wl 

were he ordinarily to apply the principle of corre ting | or not an 1 pays is one these. The 

bad habits as far as he knows, we believe great good fought out an yn y years ago, whe! 

would be done, and he would be led to the discovery scl ysten ; proposed and 

of much that is unknown. In addition to this direc 

tion and correction of the voice, pleasing and varied | g in reneration has <¢ up sin 
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generation, too, is fully as egotistical as any of its 
predecessors, and is perfectly confident of its own 
ability to understand and settle all doubtful questions, 





and has no great faith in the wisdom of the fathers. | 
Morecver, this modern young America having such | 
unbounded faith in its own powers, is very much dis- | 
posed to believe that, while an education may have | 


greatly assisted its grandfathers in making their way 
in the world, yet it is not at all so clear that itself 
needs any such assistance. It is important, there- 
fore, that the facts and figures should once more be 
arrayed for the instruction of the public This being 
a question of social science, and not exact science, 
where the forces are so numerous, complicated and 


subtle, and passion, deceit, prejudices and circum- | 


stances su greatly influence actions and results, it will 
not be often possible to reach precise conclusions. 
All that can be hoped for reasonably, will be that the 
indications marked in one direction shall be so often 
and so strongly corroborated by others, that we shall 
have satisfactory if not unmistakable results. 
Common School Education.—To begin then at the 
beginning— Does it pay to send a boy to school? In 
the year 1870, there was sent from the Bureau of 
Education, at Washington, a circular asking from 
Employers, Workmen and Observers, information on 
that very point, and in the published report entitled, 
“The Relation of Education to Labor,” a large 
number of the replies are given and the general result 


*_¢ | 
of the opinions of these men who employ hands, | 


the hands themselves, and thoughtful men, is that or- 
dinary common school education adds from twenty 
to fifty per cent. to a man’s ability to make money. 
In other words, when a father sends his boy through 
our common schools he makes him worth to himself 
as a man from one-fifth to one-half more than he 
would have been without it. If in ignorance he 
could make $1,000 per annum, which would just keep 
him, this common-school education would add from 
$200 to $500 per year of profits to be saved, either 
of which sums if carefully saved each year is the 
basis of an early fortune. 

Lenorant Hands and Alms-Housé The extreme 
scarcity of good American laboring hands proves the 
same thing. Not one native boy in one hundred 


grows up ignorant of reading, writing and arithmetic; | 


but knowing these he is worth more than is now 
paid common hands, and so goes to more profitable 


work, Farmers complain of the impossibility of get- 


ting good farm hands, but he was right who told his | 
neighbor, “ If a man was able to work your farm to | 


please you, he would be working his own farm, not 
yours,”” Probably every one of us has among out 
valued acquaintances, many who began as farm 
hands but are now land-owners. The men who stay 
as hands are the ignorant, and not the educated. 

In the same line is the fact that, as a general rule, 
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therefore divides, your chances for the poor-house by 
one thousand. 

Fails and Penitentiaries.—There is a phase ot 
this subject developed in connection with crime that 
deserves our careful attention. If you go to our jails 
and work-houses where are punished the petty crimi- 


nals convicted ot vices that neither require skill for 
their commission nor bring profit in their accom- 
plishment, you will find them an ignorant, stolid, 
stupid set. If you go to the penitentiary where are 
confined the criminals whose crime pays, forgers, 
bank-robbers and defaulters, you will find them highly 
intelligent and often scholarly in their own specialty. 


Very many counterfeiters in the way of skill as work 
men are first-class, and, if they’ had turned their 
ability to making an honest living, might have made 
a fortune, In addition to those, however, who are 
caught and punished, we must consider the large 
class of criminals who are not punished. 

Here, again, we find the same lesson, for we shall 
probably agree that the ignorant actors in such petty 
crimes as pilfering and assault and battery, are gen 
erally caught when they are wanted, but that of the 
great criminals who steal by the hundred thousand, 
and waylay and murder, there is a very large number 
that run unwhipped of justice. Their knowledge 
helps them to cover up their tracks, or foresee the 


coming discovery and escape in time, or else so cloak 
| it with the forms of law that it cannot be reached. 
These facts may play havoc with those pet theories 
that education secures the morality of the community, 
but we may as well face the truth which we are taught 
by experience, that mere education does not make 
a man successful and his labor profitable. Facts do 
show that in the places of punishment and out of 
them, dextrously avoiding the penalties due to their 
crimes, the number of criminals who are educated is 
about a fair proportion of the educated people at 
large, but even criminal statistics show that a com 
mon schoo] education greatly increases the chances 


| their children could be willing 


of profit. 
Higher Education 
argue this question with regard to these element ry 


studies, for none not lost to every sense of duty to 


But itis scarcely necessary to 


; 


where education is 


g, 
free, to allow their children to grow up unable to 
read in the papers the events of this tumultuous age; 
and write in the times of their joy and trouble to the 

| friends who would sympathize with them; and cor 
rectly calculate the debts they owe their neighbors, 
and the dues that are coming to them. The debate 
and doubt in the public mind is not in regard to 
those branches whose use is direct and obvious, but 


in relation to those which are very often never 


| directly used, and whose main claim, therefore, to 


the wages paid workmen is in proportion to the intelli- | 


gence demanded by their labor. In manufacturing 
establishmeuts the men who frequent saloons and the 
Street corners, get the low wages, while those who 
study up the science of their trade or work and 
read the papers get the high wages. 

Go to our alms-houses and we will be met with 


public confidence, is their effectiveness in disciplining 

the mind, so that when it comes to the immediate 

work before it, it can pertorm it best and quickest 
College Education Needles We are very often 


| told that an education is not necessary to success, 


some very instructive facts, If education has no | 
money value, then the poor-houses ought in this re- | 
| age boy or girl,a college education is very greatly to 


spect of education to be an average of the general 
community in which they are located. The truth, 


however, is that these paupers are ignorant, ten to 
one, while the people are more than one hundred to 
Even a common-school education, 


One educated. 





and are pointed to Franklin and Lincoln, Stephenson 
and Shakespeare, who never went to college, in 
proof of the assertion. Now, as it may be suppo ed 
that the less includes the greater, we propose to de 
vote the remainder of this paper to the money value 
of acollege education. If we show that, for the aver- 


be desired and vastly increases their chances of suc- 
cess, then a fortiori every boy and girl who cannot 
get a college education ought to get just as good an 
education as they possibly can. Ifa thorough edu- 
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cation is very desirable, then every one ought by all 
means to get the very best education within their 
reach, Since, therefore, every college graduate must 
go through the intermediate steps of the Academy 


and High School,a plea for college education is | 


equally available for every other grade, This is the 
easier line of argument to adopt for Academies, High 
Schools, Seminaries and all such institutions, because 


the statistics are more easily gathered and are ready | 


at hand more fully. 


The experience of the religious denominations in | 
gress ought to 


this respect is very significant. Between these denom 
inations the competition is very active and sharp and 
within each denomination the competition between 
individual ministers is no less active. Nota few de- 
nominations have tried the experiment of an unedu- 
cated ministry, and some have sought to make it their 
boast; but it cannot be successfully contradicted to 


day that every leading denomination in this country | 


and Europe is an earnest advocate for this education, 
and that within these denominations the influence of 
the educated ministers is out of all proportion to their 
age and natural talents. 

Basis of Comparison—This leads us to make some 
remarks on the basis of comparison. 
Franklin, Lincoln, Stephenson, Shakespeare and their 
like, proves that in every country high positions are 
open to all fitted to fill them. 
ucation does not improve a man’s chances for 
positions the number of college graduates found in 
them ought to be in proportion to the number of col 
lege graduates in the country, That is to say, if half 
the young men of this country go to college, about 
half the Congressmen, Judges, Cabinet Officers and 
such like, should be college-bred. But if more than 
one-half are college-bred, and not nearly one-half of 
our young men go to college, itis very evident that the 
college education greatly benefits a man’s prospects 
for these high positions, 

The young men in college have no more natural 
talents than those out of college. I the av 
erage is no higher one place than the other. This 
opinion, however, has been controverted and I pro. 
pose to allow one-fourth for stupidity ; that is to say, 


these 


believ e 


that taking out of those who do not go to college | 


the dumbest of every four the average talents of the 


other three will be fully as high as the talents of the | 


Remembering my own 


im 


average college student. 
companions in my common school days, I 
that those of us who went to college were no smarter 
than those who did not, and when I compare the 
keenness of wit and thought which I have met among 
the poor and neglected children in cities and coun 

try districts, with the mental ability and inability 
which I have met in college during four years as 
a student and four more as president, and what I have 
seen elsewhere of college men, I do not believe that 
colleges get into their classes anything above the gen- 
eral average. 

The question of age ought also to be introduced thus 
early and remembered. If college-bred men attain 
eminence at an éarlier age than others of equal talents, 
in this world where ife is so short and uncertain, 
that is a very important item to be considered. 

Statistics of Congress.—Let us with these two con- 
ditions of the estimate in our minds then look at 
Congress. This would seem to be a very unpromis- 
ing field, for the impression is abroad that it requires 
political trickery rather than culture and ability to 
insure a man’s election to Congress. With, however, 
some very favorable opportunities for forming an 


sure 
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The success of | 


If, then, a college ed- | 


graduates in the 


course at college or at an academy; and self-edu 
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| opinion on the last few Congresses, I assert my con- 


viction that, in point of ability, they were such as this 
nation may be proud of. Corrupt men there were 
for whose corruption we might blush, but though cor- 
rupt they were not weak, and I believe in point of in- 
tegrity, and certainly as to ability, they were far 
what they received credit for, We have 
fallen into a vicious habit of the detraction of our 
public men, and I say this to enter my protest against 
a vast amount of reckless lying done in this way. 
What proportion, then, of the United States Con- 
Of course, the 


abov e 


be educated men? 
Congress is open to everybody if he can get votes 


enough to elect him. By the census of 1870, there 


were 2,611,796 males between the ages of eighteen 
(18) and twenty-four (24). 


Education g: 
atl 


In 1872, the Bureau of 
uve special attention to the collection of 
stics. This being two years after the 


college st 
" ber in coll rould lly be 
number in col ege woul naturally € 


census, the 
greater, and so taking the two as the basis, the pro- 
portion would be unfavorable to education. In that 
year there were 17,824 in college, and dividing the 
number between eighteen (18) and twenty-four (24), 


ege average age, by this number, we find that 


} 


the coll 
about one boy in ev ery 140 goes to college, or that the 
college men—graduates and those who do not gradu- 
ate—are about one-140th of the male population 
[The real average college age is from 17 to 23, but 
the number of of that age is not given in the 
census and, since if it was it would be larger, this is 
a safe basis for the estimate.] Drop ing now as we 
one-fourth stupidity, we shall have 
than one to one hundred. The 
proportion ought be one one-hundred-and-fortieth, 
but out of the hundred and forty take away 

forty stupidest, and surely the remaining hundred 
will average as 
to college The 
of the House of Representatives and 73 Senators. 


persons 
I 


have said for 


the proportion less 


one 


il talents as 
present Congress has 302 members 


good natu those who go 


| Therefore, if an education is of no special advantage, 


ht to be three college graduates in the House 
the Senate. There are, however, 138 
House, and fifty-five (55) who 

ceived a less complete education, and thirty-five (35 

graduates in the Senate, and fifteen (15) who ob- 

tained an academical education. That is, a 
comprising only one one-hundredth of the popul 

upon two-thirds of the Congress. 

a denomination could show such a record, it woul 

1 a state church, and every unprincipl 

Note the figures 


there ou 
and 


one 


class 
tion 
furnishes close f 
be calle cu 
politician would be for joining it. 
193 to 109, and 

Presidents and Cabinet Off 
Congressional Dictionary I have compiled the 
to Cabinet officers. 

college men, meaning 


50 to 23. 

ers.—From Lanman’s 
i 
lowing statistics in regard 
shall hereafter use two terms 
those who took 


all 1 complete course or a parti 
ate 


| meaning those who enjoyed no such advantag 


far as known. There have been fifteen di 
men elected President of the United States; 
been college men and two self-« 


Presidents, 


thirteen have 
cated. There have 
of whom twelve have been college men and se 
self-educated. Three Vice Presidents have 
Presidents, none of whom were college men. Thirty 
been Secretary of the Navy, of whom s!x- 


been nineteen Vice 


n 


three have 
teen were college men and seventeen were self-ed 
cated. This is the only office which I have found in 
collecting these statistics where the self-educated 


Ten 


men had a majority, and here it is but one. 














men have held the office of Secretary of the Interior, 
of whom eight were college men and two self-edu- 
cated. There have been thirty Postmasters-General, 
of whom nineteen were college men and eleven 
selfeducated. There have been thirty-four Attor- 
neys-General, of whom twenty-one were college men 
and thirteen self-educated. Of Secretaries of War 
there have been thirty-four in all, of whom twenty- 
seven were college men and but seven self-educated, 
There have been twenty-nine Secretaries of State, 
twenty-two of whom were college men and but seven 
self-educated. When we reach the Secretaryship of 
Treasury a fact is developed which surprised me. 
If there is any Cabinet office where mere business 
life would seem to be on an equal footing with the 
colleges it would be here, and yet the colleges almost 
monopolize the place. There have been thirty-three 
Secretaries of the Treasury, twenty-nine college men, 
all but one full graduates, and only four self-educated. 
In all, there have been two hundred and three per- 
sons holding Cabinet offices, whose history I have 
been able to ascertain, of whom one hundred and 
forty-two were college men and sixty-one self-educa- 
ted. If an education is of no account, there ought to 
have been two college men out of two hundred and 
four instead of one hundred and forty-two; in other 
words, a fragment of society certainly less than a 
hundredth part, furnishes more than two-thirds of 
these Cabinet officers. So in the recent Constitu- 
tional Convention of this State, the majority were 
college men; for out of one hundred and forty-two 
who were at some time members of it, eighty-three 
were educated and only forty-nine self made. Of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, there 
were in all fifty-six, of whom forty-one were educa- 
ted or only one less than three-fourths, thirty were 
full graduates, and but fifteen self-made. It is notto 
be doubted that men may work up to these positions 
of influence themselves, but if success and fortune 
are thus so much more surely attained by an educa- 
tion, no wise boy will neglect it if he can possibly 
help it. 

Law and Medicine.—Turning now from political 
life to the legal fraternity, exact statistics are more 
inaccessible, but so far as observation goes, it points 
directly to the same thing. There have been eight 
(8) Chief Justices of the United States, of whom 
seven were coliege graduates. There have been 
thirty-seven (37) Associate Justices, whose history is 
known, of whom twenty-four (24) or two-thirds (24) 
were college graduates, In this State the same holds 
true. Every judge on the bench in Allegheny 
county is a graduate, as are also most of the judges 
of the State. If we look among the lawyers we 
shall find a fact true, which will explain this abund- 
ance of college graduates on the bench. There are 
very many lawyers of marked ability, who had no 
college education, but they are generally middle- 
aged or old men. The men who attain eminence 
young, are the college men. I believe four-fifths of 
those who attain eminence as lawyers at from thirty 
(30) to forty-five (45) years of age are college-bred 
men. Those as arule who attain eminence without 
this previous mental discipline only reach it from 
forty-five (45) to sixty (60) years of age. Now, the 
term of office of the Judges is a long one, therefore 
those elected are generally among the younger men. 
It seems hardly worth while to elect a man of sixty 
(60) orseventy (70) years of ageto a ten or fifteen years’ 
term of office. Thus it is that the college graduates 
carry off far more than their proportion of these 
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judgeships. So in the medical profession there are 
many physicians who attain eminence without this 
early education, but they come to it when they are 
older. The doctors that reach this great success 
young are generally college graduates. Of course 
this rule is not without many exceptions but when it 
is remembered that not more than one-half of the 
lawyers and physicians are college-educated men, 
and that so large a proportion of the eminent men 
of these professions come from that college half, and 
that a still larger proportion of those who attain em- 
inence early are furnished by that college half, it 
raises a very strong presumption in favor of its being 
a paying investment of time and money to take as 
thorough a course of education as our means will 
allow. 

West Point in the War.—Probably the fairest as 
well as the severest test to which this question of the 
value of an education was ever put occurred during 
the recent war. Both sides were pushed so close to 
the wall that neither cared anything about a General 
so that he could succeed in getting victories. The West 
Point men were matched against the others in all sorts 
of ways and times and relations as Generals of the 
opposing armies and commanders of corps, divisions, 
brigades and regiments of infantry, cavalry and artil 
lery on all battle-fields. There was no lack of men 
ready to accept office and responsibility coming from 
every station in life. They were tried with the big 
battalions on their own side and against them. 
What now was the result of this test? Before the 
war was half over, the opinion of both North and 
South was pretty well settled, that he, who had been 
educated for his work, was far more than a match for 
him, who, with equal native talents, lacked that 
early drill and discipline. When the war ended 
there were scarcely anything but graduates left promi- 
nent on either side. Stonewall Jackson, Longstreet, 
Beauregard, A.S. Johnston, Joseph E, Johnston, and 
Robert E. Lee, and Hooker, Hancock, Thomas, 
Meade, McClellan, Sheridan, Sherman and Grant, 
were all West Pointers. 

Important Considerations.—To sum up results 
then, we come to these conclusions: That what is 
known as a common school education adds from 10 
to §0 per cent. to a man’s money-making power, 
whether he make his money honestly or dishonestly. 
A higher degree of education adds in almost the 
same proportion. If we look into those professions, 
such as law and medicine, where a man’s brains and 
learning and not his money, is his capital, this is 
specially obvious. Every business man’s brains is 
part of his capital, but besides brains a banker, a 
merchant, a manufacturer, and such like must have 
money also. It is a matter of no importance to you 
whether your lawyer or doctor is rich or poor so that he 
knows how to manage your case. Nowacollege ed- 
ucation fits such men to do as good work at thirty 
(30) or thirty-five (35) as they would probably have 
done at forty (40) or forty-five (45) without it. In 
other words, it adds ten years to a man’s working life 
—not ten years of childhood nor ten years of infirm 
old age, but ten years of the prime of his life, when 
his body is ablest to endure fatigue and his brain en- 
dures the longest nervous strain, and when the fees 
are largest. Moreover, no other investment pays so 
promptly so large a reward. A college education 
will cost from $1,500 to $2,500. Now, if a young 
man has real force and snap in him, he can put that 
education into his service as a teacher or in some other 
calling, and get $1,000 to $2,000 salary per annum, 
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that is, his education will more than pay for itself in 
two years. Will any one show us a farm, a railroad, 
a bank or a factory that can be bought for $1,500 to 
$2,500, that will pay for itself in two years? My ed 
ucation cost my. father less than $1,500, and I have 
received every year since more than that as a salary. 


every 


tianity 


It is almost my. entire capital, and I would be calle: 
a fool to consider for a moment the suggestion o 
selling it for 1,000 per cent. profit. Still further, if a 
young man goes into banking, stocks may go down, 
and then he breaks up, and merchants are burnt 

and safes robbed, and money panics smash everybod; 
But no man loses his education by having it sold out 
under a foreclosure of a mortgage, or burnt up in 
fire, or stolen by a robber, or squandered by 
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out, | general 
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will turn out a Ben Franklin, and so negle 
ucation that makes men of and 
wiser when he is too old to repent 
once heard a man say that possibly man 
in college, might have turned out ; 
Franklin if he had been kept at home. 
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Surely it is wise to make the best preparation we 
can for a life so very uncertain as ours. The 


siderations thus far presented have been exclusively 
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For Vice Presidents—W. H. Shelly, 
York; Miss Riley, Shippensburg; Supt. 
Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill. 

For Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancas- 
ter. 

For Treasurer—John Morrow, Pittsburgh. 

For Executive Committee—Cyrus Boger, 
Lebanon; M. N. Horton, Williamsport ; 
George P. Beard, Shippensburg ; H. B. East- 
burn, Bucks; W. A. Campbell, Luzerne ; T. 
J. Duncan, Pittsburgh. 

For Ticket Agent—J. F. Sickel, Philadel- 
phia. 

For Enrolling Committee—B. F. Patter- 
son, Pottsville ; S. D. Ingram, Dauphin ; I. 
S. Geist, Lancaster; H. B. Whittington, 
Philadelphia ; H. Houck, Harrisburg ; J. L. 
Harrison, Pittsburgh. 

Adjourned to 7:30 p. m. 


> 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


SONG by the Quartette—‘I’d Be a 
A Child Again.’’ 

Prof. Robert Curry, Deputy State Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, read a paper 
on Geometry: Its Nature, Elements, Uses, 
and How to Teach It. 


GEOMETRY, 
BY ROBERT CURRY. 
AM aware that in announcing Geometry as the 
theme of my discourse, I render myself liable to 
adverse criticism; for, from the very nature of the 
case, no branch of mathematics can have much in- 
spiration fora public audience; and therefore the 
propriety of selecting so dry a subject for the present 
occasion may at least be doubted. Believing, how- 
ever, that the science of geometry is one of great ed 
ucational and practical importance, whose proper 
study has been too much neglected, I have no hesi- 
tancy, as an educator, in pressing its claims wherever 
there is sufficient culture to insure them a 
consideration. And I feel persuaded that if, on the 


present occasion, the subject be fairly presented, its | 


claims will be duly appreciated. Hence, it shall now 
be my purpose to unfold the subject in as brief and 
logical a manner as possible. Accordingly, in my 
dissertation on the science of geometry, I shall treat 
first, of its nature; second, of its elements; third, of 
its uses; and fourth, of the methods of teaching it. 
lts Nature.—Although its subject matter has an 


objective reality, the science of geometry is neither | 


a physical nor a metaphysical science, strictly speak- 
ing; for its basis, space, is neither a material sub- 
stance on the one hand nora spiritual existence on 
the other, but a separate entity that might still exist 
ifmatter and mind were both annihilated. Hence, 
if the science had been named according to its nature | 
or subject matter, it would have been called spaceol- 
ogy, or by some equivalent term. But inasmuch 
a knowledge of the science was first applied to the 


as 
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measurement of the earth, it took its name from that 
application of it, and was therefore called 
which term is from two Greek words, literally signily- 
ing “ earth measure.” 

Its Elements.—These, for the sake of convenience, 
may be grouped into threeclasses: 1. 
of geometrical forms or figures; 2. The elements of 
geometrical demonstrations ; and 3. The elements of 
geometrical calculations. Or, more briefly, elements 
of formation, demonstration, and calculation. 

Elements of Figures.—In treating of the elements 
of geometrical figures, it may be remarked, by the way 
of introduction, that we are so constituted, that when 
any portion of matter, whether it be in the form of a 
globe, a cube or any other figure, is brought into 
view and afterwards removed, we can make the space 
it occupied a distinct object of thought; and that it is 
thus we get our first notions of geometrical forms. 
Any portion of space thus considered is called 
ume, and has three dimensions—length, breadth and 
thickness. The boundary which separates a volume 
from the space that surrounds it, and whicl 
mon to both, is called a surface, and has only two 
dimensions, length and breadth. The boundary 
common to any two portions of a surface considered 


comelry, 


The elements 


a vol- 


is com- 


as made up of two parts is called a line, and has only 
one dimension, namely, length. And the boundary 
common to any portions of a line regarded as 
made up of parts, is called a point, and has no mag- 
nitude, but position merely. 

Now the surface, the line and the point, thus ana- 
lytically developed, are the only elements used inthe 


production of geometrical figures. But in order to 
have a full appreciation of their use in this connec- 
tion, it is nec essary here to give some account of the 
generation of geometrical figures, by which is meant 
their formation by means of their appropriate forma- 


tive elements moving in accordance with established 
geometrical laws. 
Thus, when a point moves without changing its 





careful | 


| called an angle. 


| a semi-circle revolves about its diameter as 


direction, it generates a path called a right line; 
when in moving it constantly changes its direction, 
it generates a curve line; when it moves in the same 
plane in such a manner as to be always equally dis- 
tant from a given point in that plane, it generates the 
circumference of a circle; and when it moves in the 
same plane in such a manner that the sum of its di 
| tances from two fixed points in that plane is always 
the same, it generates a curve called an ellips« 
And so it is in the generation of surfaces. Thus, 
when a right line moves in such a manner as to pr 
serve its parallelism and touch a given right line, it 


generates a surface called a plane; when it moves in 


such a manner as to preserve its parallelism and 


| touch a given curve not in its own plane, it gener 


ates the surface of a cylinder; whenit moves in such 
a manner as to continually pass througha 
and touch a given point not 

erates the surface of a cone; and when of two right 
lines coinciding with each other the one revolves in 
the same plane about a given point in the other, it 


given point 


in its own plane, it gen 


generates on each side of the given point, a surface 
And in like manner curve lines 
moving in accordance with their geometrical laws, 
generate all kinds of surfaces of double curvature 


, 


Again, when a rectangular surface revolves about 
one of its sides as an axis, it generates a volume 


called a cylinder; when a right-angle triangle re 
volves about one of its sides, adjacent to its right an- 
gle, it generates a volume called a cone; and when 


an axis, 
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it generates a volume called a sphere. And in a| 
similar way all other kinds of volumes are generated. | 

Thus, it will be seen that in the generation of geo- | 
metrical figures there are used three kinds of forma- 
tive elements; namely, the point, the line and the sur- 
face; and that these moving in accordance with their 
respective geometrical laws, form all the different 
kinds of geometrical figures. The formative element 
in every case is called a generatrix, the figure formed 
by it is called a generant, and the process of its for- 
mation is called its generation. 

It may also be noticed that in the formation of 
every kind of geometrical figure, the generatrix must 
move in accordance with some geometrical law. 
Hence, a figure formed by a generatrix moving at 
random has no place in the science of geometry. 

And it may be further observed, that in every case 
the generant has one dimension more than its 
eratrix. Thus, the line which has one dimension is 
generated by, a point which has none; the surface 
which has two dimensions is generated by a line 
which has only one; and the volume which has 
three dimensions is generated by a surface which has 
only two. 

Elements of Demonstration.—Uaving thus dis 
posed of the elements of geometrical figures, let me 
now direct your attention to the elements of geomet- 
rical demonstrations. And in order that the subject 
may be the more clearly comprehended, allow me 
here to remark that, in addition to the essential or 
characteristic properties of geometrical figures given 
in the definitions, and whose truth is so evident as to 
require no proof, every kind of geometrical 
possesses several other properties, which, although 
not so obvious at first, are nevertheless susceptible of 


gen- 


hgure 


proof. 

Now, each of these properties, when expressed in 
words, is called a theorem. And the science of ge 
ometry demands that all its theorems should 
fied before their adoption. And this verification 
must not rest on blind analogy or even ocular de- 
monstration ; but, as in the case of every other sci 
ence, it must be based on simple elementary truths. 
And the elementary truths employed in geometry are 
of only two kinds; first, the truths implied in our | 
conceptions of geometrical figures, given in our text 
books as definitions and postulates; and, second, 
the self-evident truths known as axioms. And it i 
by some one truth or some combination of these ele- 
mentary truths, and the propositions deduced from 
them, that every theorem known to geometry must 
be verified. 

The process of proving each of these theorems is 
called a demonstration, by which is meant a com 
pleted argument in which the truths implied in 
the definitions and axioms already alluded to, and 
the propositions deduced from them, are the major 
premises; and in which, of course, the demonstra 
tion consists in showing that those properties or un 
proved theorems come under these known truths, 

And, as in the course of a demonstration it 
quently becomes necessary to construct several new 
figures and employ the truths implied in their con 
ceptions as connecting links in the chain of reason- 
ing that unites the unknown to the known truths, it 
is evident that it is in the choice and made of 
these intermediate propositions, or, logically speak 
ing, in the proper selection of Middle Terms, that the 
chief difficulty in each demonstration is encountered, | 
and the tact and skill of the geometrician are prin- 


cipally displayed, 


be veri 


1s 


ire 


use 
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| since 


| enabled to make 


| ductive im 


| ed 
| the simplicity and universality of its language at 


conceptions of geometrical! 
z 


| notions of concrete things. 
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And since, as it thus appears, each demonstration 


is accomplished by means of the definitions and 


| axioms and propositions deduced from them; and 


these contain all the matter that can be 
proved of each theorem; it is evident that the truths 
} and axioms and 


implied in the definitions 
duced from them, must be regarded as the 


propo- 
sitions de 
elements of all our demonstrations. 

Elements of Calculation.—We are next to treat of 
the elements of geometrical calculations. We may 
here remark, in general, that it is by means of the re- 
the lines, and 
volumes, and angles already considered, that we are 
all our geometrical calculations. 

Every kind of geometrical figure has been analyzed, 
its relations studied, and its characteristic properties 


lations existing among surfaces, and 


defined, each of which when expressed algebraically 
forms an equation which serves as an analytical ex- 
»f the figure, and at the same time denotes a 


The several properties of 


pression 


f it 


mode of its generation 
geometrical figures thus expressed, constitute a lan- 
guage fo! 
concise, t 


geometry, which is at once so explicit and 
it, the mathematician 
geometrical figures, and 
and, into this lan- 


hat, by means of is 
able to read all kinds of 
essary construct them, 


ig the figures given, he can at once trans- 
For every geometrical figure, 


when ne 
guage, hav 
late their properties. 
as 


whatever may be its form, there may always be 


signed a certain number of lines, the length of which 


And 
ll 


is sufficient to determine its exact magnitude. 


geometrical figures o 


further, all comparisons of 


kinds, wl 


may be re 


ether they be of volumes, surfaces or curves, 


luced t arisons of right lines which 


mated e 


| 
may be « ither tly by the suy 
of their linear units, or, wl e that impract 
right lines by means of the rela 
rom their combinatic 


» com] 
I lire yerposition 
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face, not ven <¢ 77 e\ 


ndirectly by means of ri 


hat neither volume, nor 

er measured directly by 
superposit ht 
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f 
Ul 


since the different characteristic properties 
furnish different sets of right lines 


we much better adapted to the solution 


eacn ure 


some ol hich 
a given problem than others, it is evident that the 


; . S. . ‘ 

hief difficulty in 
} 1, } 
] ultimately 


ol 
pure 
lie in the selection of that pl 
figure st suited to the natur 
Hence it will be that a know! 
properties of each kind of geometri: 


‘ solving any ly geometrical pro- 
blem mu 
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erty of the 
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which is be 


the pro lem seen 


edge ol 
figure, is an indispensable pre requisite toa clear ex 
position the pring ples involved in a complete 
tem of rectifications, quadratures and cubatures w] 
must be i of geom 


regarded as the ultimate object 


as a science 
Thus we see how i that the relations of ge« 
trical figures sented by lines anc 
st be regarded 
calculations. 
ometry.—These may be regarded 
Educational; 2. Applicate. As 
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and disciplines the reas 
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and seminaries, and 
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| forms enter into all ¢ 
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of assuming the form of a gas or vapor, unite chemi- 
cally with each other in proportions by volume; 
and many of the substances which thus combine with 
others, also combine among themselves in the same 
proportions. Again, the snow flakes of the atmos- 
phere, the crystals in the caves of the earth, the 
shells in the bottom of the sea, the whorls upon the 
stem of the plaut, the petals and stamens in the calyx 
of the flower, the earth we inhabit, the planets with 
their satellites, and the sun about which they revolve, 
are all built according to regular geometrical forms, 
and subjected to exact mathematical laws. So we 
see that geometry is the language of nature, and hence 
he who would read nature aright must understand 
the language of geometry. 

For, indeed, it might be shown that the most we 
know about the ultimate constitution of nature with 
any degree of certainty, is comprehended in our 
knowledge of the geometrical forms and principles 
upon which the Great Creator has constructed the 
material universe and the mathematical laws to which 
he has subjected it. Thus, for example, the whole 
science of modern astronomy is based on Kepler’s 
three laws, the first of which relates to a geometrical 
figure known as the ellipse, and the other two are 
simple statements of the relations of areas, distances 
and periodic times. 

By means of a few right lines suitably chosen, and 
a greater number of angles, mathematicians have been 
enabled to ascertain, not only the form, size, motions 
and relative position of the earth, but also the re- 
spective distances of the planets from the earth, and 
from each other, their actual magnitudes, their true 
figures, the shapes of their orbits, and even the irre- 
gularities on their surfaces, 

But the uses of geometry are not limited to the 
study of nature. Our conceptions of geometrical 
forms are not merely the necessary forms and condi- 
tions under which all that is knowable in experience 
is presented to our observation; but they are at the 
same time the antecedent forms of all that is realized 
in art. Thus, for example, if a bridge across a river, 
or a railroad across a continent, is to be constructed, 
the case is submitted to a mathematician, who first 
constructs a spacial form of it, and then transmits 
his projection to paper, and by means of the relations 
subsisting among its parts, determines in advance the 
number, quantity, form and strength of the materials 
of which it is to becomposed. After which, the plan 
is put into the hands of contractors and the work is 
completed according to this geometrical model. 

In like manner, if a mansion is to be erected, or a 
piece of newly-invented machinery is to be con- 
structed, the ideal is first realized in a spacial form, a 
draft of which is submitted to the carpenter or ma- 
chinist, as the case may be, who, by means of the 
relations subsisting among its parts, is enabled in ad- 
vance so to arrange the materials which enter into its 
structure, that when they ate brought into their pro- 
per relations they all fit with dove-tailed exactness, 
and the result is a beautiful edifice, or piece of machi- 
nery with all the symmetry of its geometrical pro- 
totype. So it is in the case of the sculptor who first 
constructs a spacial image of his ideal and then 
chisels away at his marble till his ideal is realized in 
all its beauty and accuracy of proportion. 

But we need not dwell longer on the uses of geom- 
etry, for doubtless every one here is willing to con- 
cede its utility, and perhaps ready to admit that its 
elements should be taught in all our schools. 
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be tedious, allow me to remark in the outset that what 
I have to say on this subject may be deduced as corol- 
laries from the preceding part of the discourse. Ac- 
cordingly the first step in teaching geometry is to 
give the learner a clear apprehension of its nature, 
The student must be led to understand that the basis 
or source whence geometry draws all its constructive 
materials is space; and that it is in this boundless 
inane of pure space that the free and productive 
imagination, untrammeled by the conditions of actual 
existence and the limits of experience, generates and 
combines for itself all possible and conceivable forms, 
thus peopling the unknown void with its own ideal 
creations in endless variety ; and that it is the lines 
and surfaces, and volumes and angles that are thus 
the product of its action that form the data for the 
geometrician, 

In leading pupils to apprehend the nature of geo- 
metry, the teacher should first, especially with young 
beginners, exhibit to their view natural objects of 
various kinds, directing their attention to the particu- 
lar form of each; after which, having removed the 
objects, he should encourage them to make the space 
each occupied a distinct objectof thought. They will 
thus inductively arrive at a notion of space in gen 
eral, and thus attain to a clear apprehension of the 
nature of geometry. That they may gain a clear ap- 
prehension of the genera and species of geometrical 
figures as enumerated in our text-books, the teacher 
should be supplied with a set of the so-called mathe- 
matical blocks, and by exhibiting them, fix in the 
minds of his pupils correct notions of the forms and 
names of all kinds of regular geometrical figures. To 
teach its definitions successfully, the teacher should 
by means of some suitable device, illustrate the man- 
ner in which each kind of geometrical figure is gen- 
erated and at the same time give its definition corres- 
ponding to the given mode of its generation ; and thus, 
by association, simultaneously fix in the minds of his 
pupils, some mode of each figure’s generation and the 
truth implied in its corresponding definition. Of 
course it can be shown, when deemed expedient, that 
each kind of figure may be generated in different 
ways and may therefore have as many different de 
finitions, all of which must be regarded as equally 
correct. The more knowledge of this kind the stu- 
dent acquires at the proper time the better for him. 
I am not aware that any apparatus suitable for illus- 
trating the manner in which geometrical figures are 
generated, has ever been manufactured or even in- 
vented, but a skillful teacher will devise some means 
for the purpose, and always succeed, even with im- 
plements comparatively rude. 

The next step in teaching geometry is to direct the 
attention of the student to the self-evident truths 
known as geometrical axioms, and furnish him a 
classified list of the same. It is not here intended to 
be intimated that the teacher should simply cause his 
pupil to memorize these axiomatic propositions, but 
rather that he should by means of concrete illustra- 
tions lead him to apprehend the truths implied 
therein, and thus enable him to appreciate the full 
force of these truths as elements of proof. 

After the student shall thus have gained aclear ap- 
prehension of the nature of geometry, and acquired 
definite conceptions of the forms and names of all 
kinds of regular geometrical figures, the modes 
of their generation, and the truths implied in their 
definitions, and also the truths implied in the axioms, 
he is ready to begin a scientific investigation of the 





Methods of Teaching Geometry.—Not wishing to 





properties of figures and to enter upon the more formal 
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demonstration of geometrical theorems. 
my purpose now to discuss this sub,ect at any consid 
erable length. It may be observed, however, that in 

the preceding remarks on teaching geometry the use 

of atext-book has been entirely ignored. And a 

skillful teacher will find it advantageous to his pupils 

to begin even the demonstration of theorems with- 

out the aid of a book, for by so doing he can arrest 

their attention, cause them to think, and lead them | 
to a proper appreciation of the true nature and spirit 
of a demonstration, and thus enable them to that 
it is the truth implied in the theorem, and not its 
mere verbiage, or even the figure to which it relates, 
that is to be demonstrated; and further, that it is the 
truths implied in the definitions and axioms and de 
monstrated propositions, and not merely their words, | 
that furnish the proof. Whereas, when pupils are 
furnished with text-books in they 
apt to simply memorize the words of the definitic 
demonstrations 


sce 


advance are too | 
ns 
and axioms, and even the in 
the book, without the least apprehension of the princi 
ples involved. 

When to Teach [t.—It may be asked, * How 
in lifeshould the student begin the study of Gk 
try ?”? We answer that, although thescience of geome 
try is not a suitable study for children, yet a know! 
edge of its nature, and the forms and names of all 
kinds 
modes of their formation, may be inductively taught to 
advantage in our primary and intermediate 
And as children have to deal with geome 


accurate 


given 


1 
early 
ome 


of regular geometrical figures, and even the 
great 
$( hools. 
trical figures from their earliest infancy, an 
knowledge of the forms and names of these figures is | 
to them a matter of great importance in determining 

their modes of thought and use of | 
It must be remembered that it is 


inguage. 

one thing to a 
quire a knowledge of the facts and phenomena pecu 
liar to any science, and quite a different thing to a 
quire a knowledge of the regulative principles t) 
underlie and determine its form. The f 
ter accomplished in childhood,the latter in maturer ag« 


iat 
rmer is bet 


I have thus dwelt at some considerable length on 


the manner of teaching geometry, because I conceive 
the subject to be one of great important e, and, per 
haps, no other science, save English Grammar, is so 
Students can make no prog 


{ ie 
i 1 
I 


real re 


poorly taught. 35 
in any science without a clear apprehension « 


and yet I h 


na 
ture, elements and scientific object ; ive 
seen whole classes graduate in geometry, the mem 
which were so totally ignorant of its real na 
trat 


bers of 
ture that they really thought their demon 
lated solely to the diagrams made by them 


ons re 
the 
the fact 
that geometry, as a science, has to do with spacial 


on 


black-board, never having even recognized 


quantities only. 
Some years ago I was present at the examination 
of 


cian, 


of a graduating class in geometry, the teacher 
which had a very high reputation asa mathemat 

when every member of the class had memorized all 
the demonstrations given in the first five books of 
Davies’ Legendre, and could draw the figures ad 
mirably and even recite the words of the demonstra 
tion given in the book with fluency, without compre 
hending a single principle of the science, or being 
able to distinguish the proof from that which 
be proved. Andtheir methods of 
perfect keeping with their knowledge. 
each student was called upon, he would at once go to 
the black-board and draw 
rhyme off the words of the demonstration given in the 
text-book, after which, as a kind of terminal finish, he 


was to 
recitation v 
Thus, 


is 


In 


when 


a completed figure, then | 
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several 


years ll 


forms and thet analytic il X pressions res iting 


them in a mechanical way, without ever getting in in 


ind object of the science, 
For 


sight into the nature, scope 


should become disgusted with the whole subject. 


we might as well expect adult students, who had spent 


ilphabet, simply memoriz- 
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of their power or representative value, to 
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without ever grasping the irit science 


learning its language—to appreci 


come interested in its study 


Singing 


Music by the Quartette—‘‘ The ging 
‘*Woodman Spare that Tree.’’ 
by Prof. Hall—‘s Sweet Genevieve 

Prof. C. F. Himes, Ph. D., Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., read a paper on thi 
Relations of Natural S to Education. 
This paper will appear in an early issue of 
The Journal. 

Miss L 
thro’ the Rye.’ 
rof. Murdoch, 
he \ wabonds,’’ 
Flea Powder.’’ 
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ymmittee on Excursion reported 
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that they did not consider it | 
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recommend any excul 
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Music by the Quart 
is we call it Home.’’ 
Solo by Prof. Hall 


Adjourned to 9 a. m. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 


MEETING OI SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HE discussion of a course of stu 
hools 


ngraded s« was resumed 

the re-assembled at 8: m. 
Superintendent A. ‘F. Douthett, Allegheny, 

it would be well to have the | 


meeting 30 a. 
thought 
a time for the adoption ot a course ; 
wait until Directors are ready it will be 
coming 

Supt. M. N. Horton, Williamsport, said tl 
while he was not conversant with the 
condition of he thought th 
same course might be adapted to country : nd 
city sé hools, the former, of course, taking 1 
th of term. Firs 


exact 


rural schools, 


according to the leng t map 
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where your term is long enough, take two 
periods. 
studies on the black-board. ) 

Supt. Pierce, Chester, was in favor of a 
committee being appointed to work up this 
subject for the Superintendents of the State, 
and give us a course that may be uniformly ap- 
plied, and one based upon the principles of 
mental philosophy. But there must be suffi- 
cient flexibility, after all; he was opposed to 
putting pupils through, as it were, by ma- 
chinery. The course should not be compul- 
sory, but used to guide the teacher. 















method of grouping the studies in the course. 
What had been done in his county in this 
direction was by the Superintendent and 
teachers ; it had been adopted by the Insti- 
tute, and not submitted to the Directors. 

Supt. Eastburn, Bucks, said good would 
ensue from having all the schools of a town- 
ship working on the same programme, and 
comparing results at examination. ‘This 
plan would work admirably where there was 
district superintendency, and he thought it 
would help to bring that about. Meanwhile 
the matter should be worked up in county 
and district institutes. 

Supt. Shaub said that it was well for the 
county officer to map out such a course and 
urge its adoption by Directors ; but further 
than that we should not go; the Directors 
must decide on the matter, and if they can 
be induced to adopt a uniform course, then 
it can be done ; otherwise there is no power 
to enforce it. 

Supt. Patterson, Pottsville, said the Super- 
intendent was the proper person to make the 
course. Directors may not, and generally 
do not, know what is needed ; the Superin- 
tendent does, or ought to. 

Supt. Pierce moved the appointment of a 
committee of five, with Superintendent East- 
burn as chairman, to consider this question 
and recommend a course for adoption. 

Supt. Ingram, Dauphin, thought such a 
























would be a great advantage to new teachers 
especially. 

Dr. Wickersham thought if some course 
could be prepared and receive the endorse- 
ment of this body of Superintendents, it would 
do some good. It would be printed in the 
School Journal when approved ; it is an im- 
portant matter, and ought to be worked up. 
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periods adapted for, say five months, and legislation is had, and in that case this com- 


‘Supt. Newlin, Schuylkill, illustrated his | 
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mittee could report to them. 

Supt. Eastburn requested that the motion 
be so modified as to make Supt. Newlin 
chairman instead of himself; which amend- 
ment was accepted, the motion was agreed to, 
and the committee appointed—consisting of 
Superintendents Newlin, Eastburn, Brunner, 
Shaub, and Patterson. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


MORNING SESSION, 





Tue Association was called to order at 9 a, 
m., and exercises opened with prayer by L. 
H. Eaton, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Louis Kensall, Philadelphia, and Rev. 
M. B. Sloan, Pittsburgh, were appointed tel- 
lers for the election of officers. 

The Association refused to allow the ballot 
to be cast by the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee for those officers where only the 
required number of candidates are in nomi- 
nation. 

Prof. J. Willis Westlake, of the State Nor- 
mal School, Millersville, read a paper on the 
Importance of Literary Culture, which will 
appear in a subsequent issue of 7’he Journal. 

Reading by Prof. Murdoch—‘‘ Ode 
the Passions.’’ 

Music by the Quartette—‘‘ Close the Shut- 
ters, Willie’s Dead.’’ 

County Superintendent B. F. Shaub, of 
Lancaster, then addressed the Association on 
the subject of Local Supervision of Schools. 


on 


) 
>. 


LOCAL SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


B. F. SHAUB. 





programme as that explained by Mr. Newlin | 


THE law of the State provides for the supervision 
of the public schools. The wisdom of this provi- 
sion is unquestioned. County and city superintend 
ents have been elected accordance with 
provision, andthe schools have been made much more 
popular, successful and efficient in consequence of 
such supervision. There is no desire to abolish it, 
and it is entirely unnecessary at this day to enter into 
any arguments to prove the benefits of general super- 
vision or to establish it in any county of the State. 
All are agreed on this point; and we may go further 


in this 


| and say, allintelligent educators admit that this super- 








It might be possible that the Superintendents 
of the State would be called together, should | 


L. of C. 









vision should be extended further, that every district 
in the State should have its schools closely super- 
vised, in order that they may furnish to the children 
attending them all the advantages which the framers 
of the law evidently intended they should furnish. 
Indeed, the law, at present, provides for local super- 
vision, but in such a way, that it is optional with the 
districts either to have or not to have it. What the 
educators of the State want, is a law providing for 
focal supervision, that shall go into as general oper- 
ation as did the law providing for county supervi 
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sion. 
supervision for a generation to come. We 
but very few districts in the State where local super- 


vision has been established under the present law, | 
and these districts are densely populated, resembling | 
Why | 


boroughs more than ordinary country districts. 
is this? Do the people of Pennsylvania not realize 


that such supervision would be worth very much | SO 
ithe taking 


more than it would cost? 
sary to enter into any arguments to show the necessity 
for district supervision, and we, therefore, merely 
state a few reasons in its favor: 

1. It is business-like. Every business enterprise 
carries supervision into all its departments. 

2. It is true economy. By not supervising, more 
is lost every year, much more, than the supervision 
would cost. Over half of the teaching force em- 
ployed is wasted, and frequently worse than wasted, 
because it is not properly directed and controlled 

3. It is in accordance with the spirit of the school 
law. 


It can scarcely be neces- 


4. Its operations and results, as seen in boroughs | 


and cities, show that it is one of the most powerful 
agents in producing good schools and efficient work. 
But why state any reasons? General supervision 


is admitted to have benefited the schools and 


strengthened school sentiment in a remarkable de- | 


gree. Will not special or district supervision benefit 
them still more? The answer is apparent to every 
intelligent individual, to every one who is not afraid 
that the common schools may become too 
They are much better to-day than they ever were. 
We desire to make them still better, and we wi. 
complish it in due time. 

How Shall District Supervision be Secured ? 
This is ¢Ae question, one deserving the th 
of every educator and of all who are interested in 
the educational movement. We think that 
legislation will be necessary. Ow 
should be revised, and doubtless will be, and the 
question of local supervision should then receive that 
attention which its importance demands. In reflect 


sood 
> . 


best ought 
som 


‘—— 
school laws 


ing upon the subject, we have thought that it would | 


be feasible to unite the schools of several adjoining 
districts, so as to form a sub-district or local superin 
tendent’s district, containing from forty 
schools. Let the districts contribute to the salary of 
the loeal superintendent in a proportion based 
some equitable adjustment. The sub-districting of 
counties could be done by a competent committee, 
composed of the County Superintendent and the 
school directors. Let the State appropriation 

those districts that put into operation the proper local 
supervision be increased, thus offering an incentive 
similar to that now offered to districts that estab 
lished schools under the present law. The 
should state the qualifications necessary for local 
superintendent. These officers should be required t 


to sixty 


upon 


law 


, 
report to the County Superintendents, and should 
that | 
which County Superintendents bear to the State | 


bear to them a relation somewhat similar to 
Department. 

A law containing such or similar provisions, should 
be immediately considered and put into operation as 
soon as possible. The present law, so far as it relates 
to district supervision, is ineffective, and as 
stated, will not accomplish what is desired. 
that others will present their views on this subject 
and give their mode of securing district supervision, 
so that a Jaw embodying the very best features calcu 
lated to improve our schools and render our system 
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The present law will not bring about local | 
know of 
| the members 


|T. Douthett, Allegheny; B. F. 
| Pottsville ; S. D. Ingram, Dauphin. 
before | 


Hoping | 


(Serr., 


more nearly perfect, may soon be considered and 
passed, we leave the subject for further discussion by 
of the Association. 


Superintendent H. B. Eastburn, Bucks, 


offered the following : 
Resolved, Convention earnestly urges 
action by our next Legisla- 


That this 

ig of such 
ture as shall provide for an effective system of local 
ublic schools. 


yy our l 
I ul } 


A. Allen said, that while all agree 


supery ision ¢ 


Prof. F. 


| that closer local supervision than we now 

|have is ne essary, the question remains— 
How shall weenforce it? where is the power ? 
His own idea was that a portion of the State 

| appropriation might be set apart for this pyr- 


| 


pose ; or better, pe rhaps, let the State offer 
to bear a certain portion of the expense, if 
the district will do its share. 

Dr. Hays believed in that kind of State 
help. There should be some means by which 
a district might secure any special feature 
which has proved valuable elsewhere, al 
though they were not able to stand the whol 
expense. The few live districts would tak 
advantage of such a chance, and if they su 
ceeded it would stir up an agitation all over 
the surrounding neighborhood, and so extend 
the benefit. 

Prof. Beard thought the pring iple of supe! 
intendency was a clearly-defined part of ou 
system, and this was only carrying out and 
applyingit. Wehave proved the worth of the 
county superintendency, and we should now 
take another step forward. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted 

Mrs. Randall Diehl read the ‘* Bugk 
Song.”’ 

Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, of Boston, 
Mass., read a paper on The Kindergarter 
She requests that no synopsis be published, 
promising the paper as soon as she can pre 
pare it for publication. 

The Association then adjourned to 2:30 
p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


ONG by the Quartette—‘‘ Dreams of 
Heaven.’’ 

The following committee 

audit the Treasurer’s account: 


was appointed t 
Messrs. A 
Patterson, 


Prof. F. A. Aller 
means be adopted to secure a larger numbe! 
of enrolled members. He thought it migh 
be well to have persons secure their member- 


suggested that som 


| ° . - . ° lore 
ship tickets before having railroad ordet 








— 





issued to them. Or better, perhaps, if such 
arrangements could be made with the roads, 
let us pay full fare to the place of meeting, 
and receive free return tickets on presenta- 
tion of our membership card to the ticket- 
agent of the Association. He thought the 
latter system might be established. 

Mr. J. D. Pyott, Lancaster, offered the 
following : 

Resolved, That the Ticket Agent of this Associa- 
tion be instructed to issue orders for railroad facilities 
only to such persons as shall forward with their ap- 
plication the membership fee required by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Hays offered the following substitute, 
which was accepted, and the resolution 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That this Association hereby expresses 
its judgment, that those arranging for future meetings 
should so plan it that only those actually members of 
this Association shall be able to avail themselves of 
any advantages granted by railroads, hotels, or other 
parties, on account of our meeting. 


Cn motion of Prof. F. A. Allen, the Sec- 
retary for next year was directed to have one 
thousand copies of the Constitution and By- 
Laws printed for the use of the members. 

_Mr. M. N. Horton, Williamsport, then 
read a paper on ‘‘ High Schools, their place 
in a System of Public Instruction, and State 
aid for them.”’ 


THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


M. N. HORTON, 


ITH a view to enlarge, if possible, the advan- 

tages of our system of public education, and 
to extend the same in fullest measure to the greatest 
possible number of the young and rising generation, 
let us inquire, ‘What is the proper place of the 
High School in that system, and what need of aid 
from the State is there for their establishment and 
maintenance ?”’ 

On the one hand, we have of colleges and uni- 
versities, a somewhat liberal supply; many, if not the 
most of which, are tolerably well endowed, well pro- 
vided with instructors, and some well supplied with 
the most approved means of illustrating the various 
sciences taught. Indeed, the number of colleges 
seems to be considerably beyond the ability of the 
young to avail themselves of the opportunities offered. 
For though a majority of them may, perhaps, have 
work enough to do, yet, as a distinguished educator 
said last year at the National Teachers’ Association, 
“Some of them need most of all, a few students.” 
Besides, if the numerous and almost general com- 
plaints of college officers mean anything, they need 
scarcely less that those who apply to be admitted as 
college students should go better prepared for college 
work. In confirmation of these views, I quote the 
following from State Superintendent Wickersham's 
report for 1873: “ There are in Pennsylvania more 
than thirty-nine institutions with the corporate powers 
of colleges, but scarcely more than one-third of that 
number possess full corporate rank; and not more 
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than one-third of the whole number of students are 
in the regular college courses,’’ 

As to the pecuniary support and maintenance of 
these institutions, many of them in their founding 
and endowments have happily furnished occasions 
for splendid examples of individual munificence; and 
there have been, I believe, numerous instances in 
which they have received liberal appropriations from 
the governmental treasuries; but their principal 
source of revenue I suppose to be the tuition money 
of their patrons, consequently its amount must de- 
pend upon the number of students in attendance. 

On the other hand, lower schools, variously desig- 
nated as common, primary, elementary and grammar 
schools, have now been established in nearly all parts 
of the United States. These are controlled and 
largely supported by the several state governments, 
each having its “system of common schools.” In 
our own state, they have quite outgrown all serious 
opposition to them, and are more and more becoming 
the just pride of our people. The advantages afforded 
by many of these schools are excellent of their kind, 
and there is reason to believe that on the whole they 
are constantly and rapidly improving. But the sys- 
tem, excellent as it is, comes far short of the realiza- 
tion of its objects, because of a very serious and widely 
prevailing deficiency in the qualifications of the 
teachers. According to the Superintendent’s report, 
from which we have already quoted, only one in six 
of our entire number of teachers is fully qualified 
for their work, and this includes all those who hold 
professional or permanent certificates, or normal 
school diplomas, whether worthily or unworthily. 

But the advantages afforded by these schools, 
being at best comparatively limited in their extent 
and narrow in their range of subjects, except where 
the High School is established, are sufficient only 
for the simpler and more rudimental beginnings of 
an education; and to pass beyond their narrow edu- 
cational limits ‘into the higher, broader, and more 
difficult, though more delightful fields of culture, and 
especially to cross the wide gulf between them and 
the college, is an undertaking which not unfrequently 
presents difficulties and discouragements too great to 
be readily overcome. From the report before men- 
tioned, it appears that of the entire number of per- 
sons of school age in the State, less than four per cent. 
were engaged in the study of one or more branches 
of knowledge beyond the elements; while the num- 
ber who will pursue to any considerable extent a 
liberal course of learning, is much smaller. 

Suppose a young man to have completed the lim- 
ited course of study allowed him in the common 
school, and to have some desire to go further in the 
pursuit of knowledge. He begins to make inquiry 
for some school in which the higher branches are 
taught. Happy is he, if only there is a high school 
near at hand affording the desired facilities. But if 
there is no high school accessible to him, pursuing 
his inquiries, he hears, it may be, of some academy, 
more or less remote, or some institute or seminary, 
or Professor Bunkum’s private school. He examines 
with unfeigned interest the specious circular: ‘“De- 
lightful and healthful location ;"’ “Easy and pleasant 
ride by steamboat or rail;’’ “Rooms, board and tui- 
tion, &c., for so much;” but alas! these are all be- 
yond his reach, for he has not the necessary means at 
hiscommand. Though he is worthy and talented, un- 
fortunately he is poor. It may be he must needs toil 
every morning and every evening and every holiday 





in aid of his own support, and can be spared from 
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home during the usual school hours only with diffi- 
culty. He cannot even meet the demand for tuition 
alone, in the academy that may chance to be near by. 
Much less can he meet the larger demands of the 


private tutor for tuition, and still less is he able to | 


incur the unavoidable expense of travel, board and 
tuition incident upon attending some distant school. 
But these are his only alternatives, and so he is 
doomed to plod on in gloomy ignorance of what 
useful sphere he might have filled, had the means of 
improvement been within his reach. And this is not an 
isolated case, no mere picture of the fancy. It is 
widely representative, and, I believe, depicts fairly, 
though feebly it may be, the condition of thousands 
of the young of both sexes whose talents, whose in 
fluence, whose power for good are thus lost to 
themselves, to their friends, and to the world. 

But this is not all. There are other re 
spects in which private schools and academies fail to 
fill the broad space between the lower and the higher 
schools, and are insufficient to meet the deficiency so 
apparent here in our educational system. Though 
there are doubtless many private schools and acade 
mies that do truly afford excellent advantages, it is 
quite certain that many others are wretched in their 
appointments, defective or erroneous in their instruc 
tior, and productive of the most pitiable results. There 
are, besides, certain features in their manner of origin 
and continuance which often quite seriously impair 
their usefulness. 

They are in many, if not in most instances, obliged 
to receive pupils of every grade and age, constituting 
assemblages of a very promiscuous character in order 
to make them pay. Asa 
numerous, the time allotted for each is short, progress 
is slow, and but little is accomplished. Again, pupils 
are too frequently allowed to take up in the most de 
sultory manner any and every branch of study that may 
suit convenience or caprice, with little or no regard 
to present attainments or capabilities, or to philosophi 
cal sequence, so that in such schools it is no very un 
common thing to find from 8 to 12 “ higher branches’ 
pursued at once by pupils whose attainments in ele 
mentary studies would by no means allow them to 
graduate from the common school. 

Moreover, many, if not the majority of parents, 
wisely prefer to have their childrenas much as possi 
ble within their own influence and under their 
care and daily observation while at school, rather than 
intrust them to the overseers of a boarding schoo! far 
away and among stranger-companions whose moral 
influence may be anything but salutary. 

If now there were established jin suitable localities 
and on a proper basis, a sufficient number of High 


several 


consequence, classes are 


’ 


own 


Schools, these deficiencies, which I believe are justly | 


to be regarded as the most serions in our educational 
system, would be pretty thoroughly provided for. 

First.—There would be placed within the reach 
of all, the means of acquiring at least an elementary 
knowledge of the higher branches of learning, and 
in connection therewith the attainment by, the masses, 
of a breadth and depth of culture and refinement 
now quite unknown to them. 

Second.—There would also be placed within the 
reach of any whose talents, genius, or disposition 
might impel to such a course, the means of laying a 
proper and thorough foundation for the highest pos- 
sible educational! attainments in college or university. 

Third. ‘The colleges and universities would have 
extended means of usefulness, not only by having 


larger numbers of better qualified students in attend- | 
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| ance, but their pecuniary resources being enlarged 


by this increase of patronage, they would be able to 
provide libraries, faculties, laboratories and apparatus 
more nearly adequate to the successful accomplish- 
ment of their appropriate 

Fourth.—There would be the means of supplying 
the lower grade schools with better teachers. These 
would be furnished in part directly from the gradu- 
ates of the high school, and in part by sending to 
our m chools students so far advanced in thei 
education that the chief work of the normal 
would not be, as it has sometimes been alleged, that 
of academic instruction, but rather their more peculiar 
namely, professional training. 


work. 


rmal 
schoo! 


and appropriate work, 
ymplishment of these ends, the High 
School should furnish tuition essentially free of ex 
ll classes alike; in other words, it should be 
provided for and sustained as a part of o@r system, 
and so might be called the High Common School. 
As to numbers and location, there should be one 
every city and borough, and in counties 
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and age will not be received promiscuously into one 
school room; but the work of education being sys- 
tematically laid out, will be pursued in a manner no 
less systematic; the present age, attainments, capa- 
bilities and needs of the pupil being the constant 
and only guides in directing his future course. In 
this way, when the pupil reaches the high school or 
the college, there is some solid and substantial foun- 
dation for higher attainments, and some reasonable 
hope for a full and symmetrical development of true 
manhood. By means of high schools so established, 
parents will be able at an expense comparatively 
trifling, to provide their children with a better educa- 
tion at home than could be secured by sending them 
abroad to school, and at the same time not lose them 
from their own society, care, and influence. 

Besides, in a system thus complete, how great are 
the incentives to all in each lower grade to rise 
higher and pursue their educational advantages 
further than they would do, were there no high 
school at hand to encourage their hopes and inspire 
their ambition! How often do those below take 
courage from the example and success of those above 
them, and press onward and upward with greater 
expectations and nobler aspirations, so that they often 
graduate with honor from the high school, or even 
from the university, whose first intent was merely to 
learn to read, write, and cipher ! 

Finally, in view of these considerations, it seems as 
if there can scarcely be any question as to the true 
policy of the state in aid of the establishment and 
support of the high common school, in addition to 
the noble undertakings she has already assumed in 
this great work of popular education. But, how- 
ever manifest the proper course may seem to us, 
there will doubtless be objections raised, and opposi- 
tion made to any plan that may be proposed by 
which to give special aid to high schools. It will 
perhaps be said, “Let the state appropriations be in- | 








creased if need be, but let them be distributed wholly 
on the same basis as now, namely, in proportion to 
the number of taxables in the several cities and coun- 
ties.” But, by this method, inasmuch as the appor- 
tionment has no direct reference whatever either 
to the efforts put forth, or to the work accomplished, 
or to what is needed in any particular citv, or county, 
or district; that county, or city, or district which 
does the most educational work, and makes the 
largest educational outlays, may receive proportion- 
ally the smallest share in the public fund. Is this 
just and equitable? Does it place any proper incen- 
tive before the people to invest their money in the 
work of higher education? Is it just that the people 
of one locality, properly appreciating educational ad- 
vantages, taxing themselves to the utmost to build up 
and sustain their schools, keeping them open for ten 
months of the year, employing and adequately re- 
munerating for their services the best teachers, estab- 
lishing and maintaining a high school at a large 
additional expense ? Is it just, I say, that these bear- 
ing so large a share in the work should receive no | 
greater aid from the state, or even less aid from that 
source than the people of another locality who have 
no high school, and employ the cheapest and poor- 
est teachers for the shortest possible time, so that 
when they have received their annual appropriation 
from the state they have but a comparatively small 
amount to raise by taxation ? 

Especially does the answer to this question seem 
very clear and decisive, when it is considered that 
the benefits derived from educational effort in a given | 
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locality are not at all confined to the children or the 
people of that locality, but are rather like so much 
net gain in the business, a very large percentage of 
which is continually added to the capital stock of 
state and national resources. But, in many locali- 
ties, the high school canngt be established without 
opposition. In this matter, as in many others, the 
popular need far exceeds the popular demand. In 
other words, the demand is often least where the 
need is really greatest. It is only the sick that need 
tobe healed; yet, those whose ailments are most dan- 
gerous are often least conscious of needing a physician. 

The opposition met, comes from several sources. 
First, from a few of those who have wealth but have 
no children to educate; whose sordid and miserly 
dispositions allow them no higher ambition than that 
of hoarding their gains, and to whom the words fax 
and faxation are ever a terror and a torment. Oth- 
ers, having wealth and also children whom they de- 
sire to educate, prefer to lavish their funds upon sun- 
dry private schools, many of which, as has already 
been observed, afford little more than a sad waste of 
money, time and opportunities. These are opposed 
to taxation for school purposes altogether, and espe- 
cially to taxes for the support of high schools. They 
say, “ Let those who want their children educated 
pay forit aswedo. We are unwilling to be taxed to 
educate other people’s children and receive no bene- 
fit from it ourselves.’’ Others still, having but limited 
pecuniary resources, are affected with a false pride, 
and being ambitious of classing themselves with the 
rich, struggle to place their children in “pay schools”’ 
and at the same time utter their unreasonable com- 
plaint, that they are taxed for the support of schools 
to which they do not choose to send their children, 
Still,‘so far as I have observed, and have been in- 
formed, these opponents of a public school system 
are growing less numerous, and especially where the 
high school has been well and successfully estab- 
lished, sending out its yearly quota of scholarly grad- 
uates and teachers, converts to a belief in the genu- 
ine worth of our public schools, and in the great 
necessity of adding the high school to complete the 
system, have thus Deén rapidly multiplied. 

But what shall be done to meet this opposition ? 
What shall be done to arouse to action those who, 
though really interested in this subject, are by reason 
of other absorbing interests apparently indifferent to it? 
Cannot some proper incentives be employed that shall 
lead to more determined and vigorous action? Shall 
a well-informed and intelligent people yield to the 
wishes and objections of those who would pursue a 
policy suicidal to their own interests, and subversive 
of the interests of the state? The wealth and intel- 
ligence of the state consist in the wealth and intelli- 
gence of her people. Nay, intelligence zs wealth, 
and knowledge is power. Every educational ad- 
vantage properly improved, Whereby her people are 
able better to develop, improve, or bring into use any 
of her extended agricultural, commercial, mineral, or 
manufacturing resources, is to the State an increment 


| of wealth and an element of power. Nay, more, is 


not the State by these agencies relieved of incalcula- 
ble burdens of poverty, vice and crime, that are sure 


| to follow wherever ignorance leads the way. 


And shall the state fail to enlarge and multiply 


| her resources and increase her power for good, by 


withholding the aid and encouragement necessary 
for placing the educational advantages named within 
the reach of all? Will the state make no adequate 
provision for the thousands of talented and promising 
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pupils attending our common schools against whose 
poverty the doorway to higher education is now 
necessarily closed? Shall their talents, their possi- 


ble learning and influence be lost to the state and to | 


the world for the lack of the High School ? 

Let, therefore, the diregt aid and encouragement 
of the state be given to the establishment and sup 
port of high schools, and not only will the false 
views and erroneous theories concerning them and 


our educational system be removed as the high | 


schools increase in number and efficiency, but there 
must also result, it seems to me, a decided and ma- 
terial gain in the general effectiveness of our whole 


system of public education ; and thus will the pros- | 


perity of the state be promoted, and the welfare and 
happiness of her people be perpetuated. 


An invitation was read from the Normal 
Base Ball Club, to play a match game on the 
school grounds this evening at half-past six 
o’clock. The challenge was accepted, and 
Dr. Wickersham was unanimously chosen 
captain of the ‘‘ Association nine.”’ 

D. E. Kast, Esq., Mechanicsburg, read a 
paper on ‘‘ Standard Qualifications of Teach- 
ers,’’ as follows : 


STANDARD QUALIFICATIONS. 
D. E. KAST. 

HERE are certain essential qualities of which 

all teachers should be possessed. The first is a 
character strictly moral. No other qualification can 
compensate for the want of it. It is the foundation 
on which all true education must rest, and without 
which education fails of its chief end, the elevation 
of the human rate. Strict morality is a prime requis- 
ite in teachers in general, but it is doubly so ip those 
of arepublic. The stability of republican institu 
tions rests in the virtue and intelligence of the people, 
and if the training of the youth be entrusted to 
teachers of lax virtue, no surer course for their sub 
version can be pursued. 

Originality in the teacher is another requisite 
His mind should be given to thought. While not 
discarding what has been furnished by the labors of 
those who have preceded him, he should enter new 
fields, explore their hidden mysteries, 
them tributary to his labors. The who is 
content to follow blindly in the paths that others 
have marked out, who never opens a new road to a 
familiar truth, or places before his class new fruits 
freshly gathered, will fail to arouse talents 
with which a beneficent Creator has endowed them. 
He should also acquaint himself with what is trans 
piring in the world, with the discoveries making in 
the fields of science, that when occasion requires he 
may draw upon this fund. Thus can he awaken in 
his pupils a thirst for knowledge which will lead 
them to study nature’s works and discover its hidden 
mysteries. 

Another requisite is affness to teach. S holarly 
attainments will not impart this; no amount of knowl 
edge can supply it; it must be born in the individual. 
True, study of the methods pursued by successful 
teachers will prove of great benefit; special training 
for the work will make many excellent teachers—is 
in fact indispensable—but the highest type of teacher 
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plish this successfully demands a thorough knowledge 
of the matter in hand and skillful execution. 

4. A knowledge of the different spheres in life, and 
how to utilize this knowledge in individual instruc 
tion. Since it is not intended that all should occupy 
the same sphere in life, their training should not be 
the same. This difference should begin during 
school-life. While a knowledge of the common 
school branches is indispensable to success in any 
walk of life, to acquire the highest degree of skill re- 
quires special preparation. To discover the tastes of 
pupils, and their adaptedness for particular fields of 
labor, and to give them proper direction, demand in 
the teacher talent of the highest order. I do not 
maintain that the prime object of education is to train 
with a view to the employments of life, but this is un- 
questionably one of its prominent objects. The Crea- 
tor has endowed us with faculties, and demands of 
us that weimprove them. Since these differ, and our 
employments also differ, it is the part of wisdom to 
cultivate them with a view to their use. To give 
them their earliest direction the work of the 
teacher. 

5. A knowledge of the educational sentiment of the 
community in which he teaches and how to improve 
it. The teacher should be a pioneer in the march of 
improvement. Many erroneous views prevail in re- 
gard to the objects of education, as well as to the 
metheds of instruction. By becoming acquainted 
with the educational sentiment of the community, he 
prepares himself for their removal. At the same 
time he learns where, by judicious encouragement, 
he may stimulate into vigorous growth correct senti- 
ments that are struggling for existence. This is a 
field in which his influence for good becomes a power, 
if properly used, and it is no less his duty to cultivate 
it than it is to train the minds of his pupils. The 
true statesman takes a comprehensive view of his 
country. He studies all the elements that affect her 
welfare, those that bode her ill as well as those that 
tend to her weal. He exerts every energy to ward 
off the threatened ill, and to strengthen the influences 
for good. It is equally incumbent upon the teacher 
to take a broad view of the educational work, to study 
every influence that affects his success, to remove the 
evil and stimulate the good. 

6. A knowledge of himself, his capabilities, and 
how to increase them, his temperament, and how to 
govern it. ‘To know himself is no less incumbent on 
the teacher, than it is to¢know that upon which he 


is 


labors. Indeed, this knowledge is indispensable to 
his success. A want of it is a prominent cause of 
failure in teaching. Many teachers over-estimate 


their capabilities, and when the test of the school- 
room is applied, they fail. Failures also result from 
an under-estimate of our abilities, but these are of 
less frequent occurrence.” Success demands a perfect 
knowledge of our strength, and entire confidence in 
ourselves. Want of this is characterized by indeci- 
sion in teaching, attended with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. 

The second general division of the subject, namely, 
Acquired Knowledge, embraces a knowledge of the 
branches taught, and the methods of instruction in 
the several branches. This includes Language, 


Mathematics, History, the Arts, the Natural Sciences, 
and the Rational Sciences. 

Language may be considered under its separate 
heads of orthography, reading, grammar, rhetoric and 
English composition, and English and American lit- 
A knowledge of Orthography should em- 


erature, 
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brace phonetics, accent, syllabication and orthoepy. 
A knowledge of Reading should embrace articulation, 
pronunciation, inflection, emphasis, pauses and tones. 
A knowledge of Grammar should embrace etymology, 
analysis, and synthesis. A knowledge of Rhetoric 
and Composition should embrace punctuation, diction, 
sentences, figures, versification, poetry and prose com- 
position. A knowledge of English and American 
Literature should embrace the origin of the English 
language and literature, and an acquaintance with 
the works of leading English and American writers. 
Mathematics may be considered under the following 
heads: arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
&c., each of which is susceptible of treatment in de- 
tail. History embraces the facts, andthe philosophy. 
The Natural Sciences include physiology, botany, 
astronomy, geology, chemistry, &c., in their varied 
details. The Rational Sciences are embraced in 
three classes, variously named by different authors. 
Little of the school literature of twenty-five years 
ago, and still less of the training received by those 
who contemplated teaching, had anything to do with 
Methods of Instruction. This knowledge was ob- 


tained, if obtained at all, through experience. The 
teacher was left to grope his way. Much time was 


lost, and doubtless, many, who with proper training 
might have graced our literature with their contribu- 
tions or won distinction in fields of science, were 
destined to the more obscure walks in life through the 
bungling work of atyro. I would not under-esti- 
mate experience ; it is invaluable; but let us have 
knowledge first, and experience afterward to utilize 
it. To the end that a knowledge of teaching may be 
acquired have our Normal Schools been established. 
They occupy a field that has hitherto been unoccu- 
pied. To them we must look for that training which 
shall prepare teachers for intelligent work. Good 
results have already followed their work. May they 
continue to follow, growing better and better until 
there shall remain nothing to be desired. 


Prof. Brooks said, one of the points in which 
our teachers need special improvement was 
that referred to by Prof. Westlake this morn- 
ing-—in literary culture. Thisdeficiency ap- 
pears in their conversation, their composi- 
tion, and their letters. Very few of our com- 
mon school teachers can write a respectable 
letter. (A number of absurd instances were 
cited.) One of our graduates failed to secure 
a good situation by a careless letter toa 
board of directors ; another secured a posi- 
tion almost entirely by the excellence of his 
letter of application. Supt. Shaub has quite 
a collection of curiosities in the shape of let- 
ters, and suggested that we hear from him. 

Supt. Shaub fully endorsed what had been 
said about the frequency and ludicrous char- 
acter of epistolary blunders, but thought the 
matter already sufficiently illustrated. 

Dr. Wickersham said, that notwithstand- 
ing these blunders, there had been great im- 
provement in all respects since the establish- 
ment of the county superintendency. 

Prof. Allen asked, if we must teach hour 
after hour from the book, when can anybody 
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find time to learn to read and write? 
knew of a school where all the boys and girls 
were required to make their communications 
to the teacher in writing, the correctness of 
which in all points was subject to criticism. 
Where teachers have to do this, they neces 
sarily have to be posted. 

Dr. Hays said his collection of letters 
would beat that of Prof. Brooks ; and it was 
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Supt. Ingram, Dauphin, moved that the 
committee be instructed to ascertain, so far 
as possible, the amount of this year’s ex- 
penses, and report to-night. 

The motion was not*® agreed to, and the 


rep rt was adopted. 


a matter of perplexity for the colleges, whether | 


they should have to teach the common schoo! 
branches. He had gone to a school where 
the pupils wrote letters every day, but it dif- 
fered from Prof. Allen’s because the teacher 
didn’t get to see the letters. 


We must adopt | 


a plan that will induce the child to express | 


his thoughts in his own language. 


Superintendent A. T. Douthett, chairman 
of the auditing committee, presented the 
following as the Treasurer’s account for the 
past year, which they found to be correct: 


SHIPPENSBURG, August 13th, 1874. 
The following report of the receipt and disburse 
ment of money by your Treasurer for last year, is 
respectfully submitted : 
1573. 
Aug. 14, To cash balance on hand, 
— 
14, 
15, 


Dr. 
555 
119 
391 


+ 


Ps) 
** promissory note, . . 

“ cash from membership fees, 
cash received per G. J. 
Luckey, . 
cash received per H, J. Gour 
ley, . 25 
cash received per D. - 
Smith, . 
cash received per J. T. 


e 
Ios 
1S “ee . 
J? 
14, 


Craig, 


Dil 


14, 
14, 


cash received per John 
linger, . . 


Total 


1873. By cash paid out: 
. 14, By cash, J. P. McCaskey, 
18, “Jesse Newlin, 
13, C. H. Verrill, 
15; Rent of Library Hall, 
15; O. D. Goodenough, 
14, J. P. M« Caskey, Sec’y, 
14, E. H. Cook, - 
14, D. R. Brubaker, 
3, Evening Chronicle, 
14, J. D. Pyott, - 
13, Steamer L. C. McCormick, ) 
15, McAlister, Jackson & Co.,  « 
13, J. F. Sickel, - 
4; Evening Telegraph, 
> £5, W. G. Johnston, 
mre A. A, Breneman, . 
. 13, Musicon L. C. McCormick, 
13; Treasurer, - ° 


“é 


+ 
‘ 

7 
4 


10 
1S 


30 


Balance in Treasury, Nov. 14th, 1874, 
Joun Morrow, 7reasurer. 


|} May be 


The tellers of the election reported, per 
Mr. M. B. Sloan, that the following officers 
had been elected : 

President.—W. W. Woodruff, Bucks. 

Vice Presidents.—Supt, Newlin, 
Schuylki'l, and Miss Riley, Shippensburg. 

Secretary.—]. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer.—John Morrow, Pittsburgh. 

Ticket Agent.—J. Fletcher Sickel, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Executive Committee.—H. B. Eastburn, 
sucks ; M. N. Horton, Williamsport ; Geo. 
P. Beard, Shippensburg ; W. A. Campbell, 
Luzerne, and Cyrus Boger, Lebanon. 

Enrolling Committee.—B. F. Patterson, 
Pottsville D. Ingram, Dauphin; I. S. 
Geist, Lancaster; H. Houck, Harrisburg ; 
J. L. Harrison, Pittsburgh. 

’ The Association adjourned to 7:30 p. m. 


Jesse 


». 


— 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


, PENED with music by the Quartette— 
(): Friendship, Love and Truth.’’ 

Dr. Wickersham then read a paper on 
Education under the New Constitution. 


UNDER THE 
PUTION. 


EDUCATION NEW CONSTI 


. P. WICKERSHAM. 
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and sciences shall be promoted in one or more semi- 
naries of learning.” 

The constitution of 1838 left the educational arti- 
cle of the constitution of 1790 entirely unchanged; 
and it remained the basis of all legislation on the 
subject of education up to the time of the adoption 
of the New Constitution in December last. The 
question had been raised as to the sufficiency of this 
article to bear the superstructure of a common school 
system, providing as such a system does for the free 
education of all; but the Supreme Court decided 
that inasmuch as the poor were taught gratuitously 
under a common school system, such a system was 
not unconstitutional. Many legal minds, however, 
always remained in doubt as to the soundness of this 
decision; and all agreed that the article itself was too 
narrow to serve well the purpose for which it was 
used. The clothing that suited the child cramped 
the full-grown man. 

The friends of public education looked anxiously 
to the convention that framed the constitution of 
1873, to lay in that instrument a foundation broad 
and firm enough to bear the great structure destined 
to be built upon it. It did not do all I would have 
liked to see it do; but whatever may be said of the 
New Constitution in other respects, it is a vast im- 
provement on the old one in the matter of education. 
In the provisions adopted one can recognize scarcely 
any trace of the work of preceding conventions. The 
past is quite cut loose from the future, and a new era 
is begun. 

I shall content myself on this occasion by collect- 
ing into one body, and stating formally the principal 
provisions concerning education contained in the 
New Constitution, and adding briefly such explana- 
tory comments as seem appropriate, 

1. It provides a broad and substantial foundation 
for a system of public schools. The words of the 
New Constitution in which this provision is expressed 
could not well be stronger or more comprehensive. 
I quote them: “The General Assembly shall pro- 
vide for the maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools, wherein all 
the children of this commonwealth, above the age of 
six years, may be educated.” The expression, 
“thorough and efficient,’ if liberally interpreted, 
comprehends all that is needed in a system of public 
schools, It will enable such a system to reach both 
high and low enough, and to give to all parts of its 
work the greatest degree of perfection. No consti- 
tutional objection will hereafter stand in the way of 
the establishment of schools of the highest grade, 
and none to the passage of laws drawing to places of 
safety and instruction the friendless and neglected 
children of the commonwealth. We now stand on 
solid ground. No flood can wash away our founda- 
tions. 

2. It provides a liberal sum of money to carry on 
such a system. At least a million of dollars each 
year must be appropriated for this purpose. Hereto- 
fore, the amount appropriated depended largely upon 
the liberality of the. Legislature, or the degree of 
personal effort made to secure the money. It might 
be a certain sum one year, and a larger or a smaller 
one the next. The whole matter was governed by 
circumstances in which caprice oftentimes played 
quite as prominent a part as wisdom. The good 
that will result from this provision, however, is not so 
much that we have now a fixed appropriation that 
can be depended upon as that such action gives the 
sanction of the convention that framed the Constitu- 
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tion, and of the Constitution itself to the policy of a 
system of public education in the most emphatic 
manner. It is to be regretted that a larger sum was 
not named, and that its increase was not provided for 
in proportion to the increase of the amount raised for 
school purposes in the several districts. jut it is a 
great gain as it stands, 

3. It requires all school laws to be of a general 
character. In future when any legislation shall take 
place in reference to school affairs it must be made 
to apply equally to the whole State. This will ac- 
complish a great good. Our school laws are now a 
mass of fragments. In most respects the school sys 
tem of Philadelphia has no connection with that of 
the State. Nearly all our cities and some of our 
smaller towns have special enactments concerning 
school affairs. And no session of the Legislature 
since 1834 has been held during which members 
have not pressed through acts, breaking up the unity 
and marring the harmony of the school system in 
particular districts ; until the whole State is disfigured 
by this disjointed and unwise legislation. If the 
New Constitution shall enable us to rid our statute 
books of the hundreds of special school laws now 
contained in them, and to adopt a system general in 
its character, applicable alike to every district in the 
State, it will prove a blessing of inestimable value to 
the cause of education. 

4. It recognizes Normal Schools as.a part of the 
public school system, and grants them special favors. 
“ Normal schools established by law for the profes- 
sional training of teachers for the public schools of 
the State,”’ can receive appropriations upon the same 
conditions as the most favored recipients of the bounty 
of the commonwealth, This is a very different state 
of affairs from that existing a few years ago when 
leading members of the Legislature pronounced 
Normal Schools an ‘‘excrescence” upon the public 
school system, and all appropriations were refused 
them almost with indignity. Firmly grounded upon 
this provision, our Normal Schools ought to grow 
strong and become more and more efficient. 

5. It makes the school department co-equal with 
the other departments of the State Government. Of 
the eight officers constituting the Executive Depart- 
ment, the Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
one. Up to 1857 this office was connected with that 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, and the 
business was in the main transacted by irresponsible 
clerks. In that year it was made a separate depart 
ment, but as its head received only the salary paid 
the chief clerks in the other departments, it could 
hardly be said to rank with them. Since 1867 the 
salary paid the Superintendent has been more liberal; 
and the importance of the interests intrusted tot e 
care of the Department so impressed the members of 
the constitutional convention that they lifted it en- 
tirely out of its subordinate rank, and gave it a place 
along side of the other most important departments 
of the State Government. In raising the head the 
whole body has been raised, and the humblest 
teacher has as much reason as any one to rejoice in 
an act which cannot fail to reflect honor upon all 
concerned in the work of education. 

6. It invests the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction with special privileges. The office is an 
appointed one as ‘heretofore; but an appointment 
cannot be made except “‘ by and with the advice and 
consent of two-thirds of all the fifty members of the 
Senate.’”’ Of the three heads of departments ap- 
pointed in this way, the Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction is the only one who.is appointed for a 
fixed period, four years, and the only one who can- 
not be removed “at the pleasure of the power”’ by 
which they are appointed. Unlike the elected 
heads of several departments, too, there is no limita 
tion to the length of time he can serve. These pro- 
visions were embodied in the New Constitution, with 
the hope that they would at least measurably guard 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
from the contamination of mercenary party politics. 
It was thought there were reasons, special and strong, 
why the work of this great office should be free from 
partisan bias, and fair to all the citizens of the « 
monwealth. In this the convention gave evidence 
of broad statesmanship. All true patriots will 
prove the act. And may God forbid that a time 
shall ever come when men shall seek the office that 
cares for the educational interests of the common- 
wealth—to whose guardianship is intrusted the dear- 
est pledges of a people’s love, their children—by the 
low arts so commonly and so effectually made use of 


om- 


ip 


by the unscrupulous politicians of the day; and may | 


He ever with His strong arm keep it out of the hands 
of one weak enough to be the tool, or base enough to 
do the bidding of any who would selfishly prostitute 
it to secure personal or political ends, 

It should be added, also, that in changing the title 
of the office from Superintendent of Common Schools 
to Superintendent of Public Instruction, the conv 
tion meant to provide for the enlargement of the 
sphere of its duties. The head of the Department 
will hereafter do the work now done by the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, and, in addition thereto 


en 


perform such other services as may be required by 
law. This action will in all probability in due time 
unify and harmonize all the educational agencies of 
the State, high and low—a result long hoped for by 
the most thoughtful friends of education among us 

7. It forbids the appropriation of public sch 
moneys to sectarian schools or purposes. Noappro 
priations of this kind have ever made in 
State ; but they have been in neighboring States, 
as changes may take place in our political 


] 
i 


been this 


il and social 
affairs, the prohibition may prove a wise provision to 
prevent future evils. 

8. It makes women eligible to any office under the 
school laws of the State. Itseems strange that a body 
of wise men should deny a woman the ht to vote 
for a person to fill an office to which she may be her 
self elected ; but on the principle that part of a thing 
is better than nothing at all, the experiment of allow 
ing women to become school directors and 
tendents of schools will be watched with 
est. Surely, none can have more at heart the wel 
of children than their mothers and sisters. W 
succeed as teachers. Nearly one-half of our scl 
are in their hands. I cannot but believe they 
make faithful and competent school directors. , 
have done so in other States. 

Such are the principal provisions concerning edu 
cation in the New Constitution. I think they niight 
be improved. A more positive and explicit pi 
should have been made for the encouragement o 
higher education. Under the Old Constitution, col 
leges, academies and seminaries received at vari 
times appropriations from the State; in the future 
there seems to be no open way of dealing so gener 
ously with them, unless they become virtually State 
institutions. It is even a question yet to be tested 
whether their property can be exempted from t 
tion. I would also have been glad to see in the New 
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Constitution, not a provision for compulsory educa- 
tion in the European sense, but a provision giving ex- 
rity to the Legislature to make laws in 
» truants and children absent from school 
On the whole, how 
the New Consti 
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Murdoch then read a selection, af- 
h Prof. Allen announced that among 
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[he President announced that speeches 
not longer three minutes and a half 
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Dr. Hays said he would commend 
~achers great importance of one 
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proceeded to illustrate by an ane¢ dote whic 
brought down the house. 


Dr. Shiras, of the National Bureau of 
Educati at Washington, presented the 
greetings of the Bureau to the assembled 
teachers of Pennsylvania. He was glad to 
have the opportunity of meeting them, partly 
because here was the pioneer district 

county superintendency, and partly becaus 
of the unity and progressive spirit of the 
Pennsylvania by tl 

reports received both from official sources 
gh the columns of the always wel- 
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the others in the direction of education; 
and when any new feature is found to work 
well, all have an early opportunity of adopt- 
ing it. In its labors, he hoped the Bureau 
would always have the co-operation of the 
educational people of this State. 

Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy State Super- 
intendent, being called on, said he had pre- 
pared aspeech on the text-book question, 
but had no chance to deliver it; now he 
was expected to speak when he was not pre- 
pared. He could only say that he had en- 
joyed the good time here; we have never 
been more comfortably situated, and never 
had as good music or as good speeches—al- 
ways excepting his own on the text-books. 

Prof. Brooks having been called, said 
that while he had been opposed to the Asso- 
ciation coming to Shippensburg, he must 
not be understood as being anything but a 
friend to this institution. He had been in- 
terested in it from its inception, and gloried 
in its success, which has been unparalleled 
for its age. Our comfort has been provided 
for in every possible way, and we have en- 
joyed ourselves thoroughly. Some of the 
ablest papers ever brought before us have 
been read this year; if the programme had 
a fault, it was too strong—we could not do 
justice to all that was set before us; but the 
failing leaned to virtue’s side. 

Mr. McCune, of the Board of Trustees of 
the School, was called for. He said the call 
found him entirely unprepared to speak, but 
after the kind words already uttered, he felt 
it his duty to return thanks to the Conven- 
tion for their friendly expressions. If you 
have been made comfortable and happy, our 
people have their reward. It has been re- 
marked that we invited you here to advertise 
our school ; well, we have aschool here and 
we want the people of the State, and especially 
the teachers, to knowit. Besjdes, we thought 
there could be no more appropriate place for 
an assemblage of teachers, than one where 
teachers are being made. He was glad to 
hear Prof. Brooks’ remarks, and must add 
that he had always shown himself a true 
friend to the institution. Should the Asso- 
ciation again wish to come to Shippensburg, 
they would find the trustees of the school 
ready to do the best they could, as they had 
done on this occasion—he believed success- 
fully, as he had not heard a single com- 
plaint. 

Prof. Beard said that for his part, he had 
been gratified beyond his anticipations. 
While he and his people had not done all 
they might have wished, they had done their 
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best to make their visitors comfortable. He 
had nowhere heretofore seen such unanimity 
of feeling as on this occasion, and hoped it 
would be the beginning of a new era of 
brotherhood among Pennsylvania teachers, 
that should end only with the history of the 
Commonwealth itself. 

Mr. Robert Curry, Deputy Siate Superin- 
tendent, endorsed all that had been said in 
commendation of the kindness shown us hére 
and the admirable arrangements for our com- 
fort. It had been very pleasant to, have all 
here together in one building, with an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted. He must 
be excused from making a speech, as the de- 
partment kept only two on hand, and Mr. 
Houck had already used one, while Dr. 
Wickersham intended to use the other. 

Prof. C. H. Verrill said he had enjoyed 
the session very much, but thought if men 
of other professions had been here this after- 
noon and heard the speakers who placed such 
stress on teachers’ blunders, they would not 
have formed a high opinion of the results 
accomplished by forty years of common 
schools. He thought too much had been 
made of the mistakes ; we must not expect 
too much, but make the best of what we have 
and try to improve it. The best of us make 
mistakes that other’s might laugh at. He 
was glad such unbroken good feeling had 
prevailed throughout the session. 

Mr. L. H. Eaton, Pittsburgh, had antici- 
pated a grand time, and his expectations 
were more than realized. ‘The session had 
been one of the pleasantest he ever attended. 

Mr. T. Jeff. Duncan, Pittsburgh, read the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
which was received and the several items dis- 
posed of as stated below : 


Resolved, That while we are heartily in favor of 
that uniformity in school text-books which can be 
secured by the separate or united action of district 
boards, we do not approve of the passage ofgany bill 
authorizing the appointment of a commission to select 
a series of such books, to be used in the public 
schools of the entire State, similar in its provisions to 


that defeated at the last session of the Legislature; 
believing such a measure to be detrimental to the 
interests of popular education. 


Adopted by a very decided vote. 


Resolved, That we recommend to the Legislature 
a codification and such modification of our existing 
school law and official decisions, as will reduce them 
to an exact conformity with the requirements of the 
State Constitution, and make them uniform through- 


out the Commonwealth. 
Adopted unanimously. + 


Resolved, That,in the opinion of this Association, 
the interest of popular education will be subserved 
by such legislative enactments as will render our 
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primary, and more advanced schools and colleges, | 
| vention ; 


component parts of one harmonious whole, subject 


to proper State supervision; and, that the establish- 
ment of a State University in connection with the | 


system of public instruction for the advanced, gen 


eral or polytechnic training of those pupils from pub- | 


lic or other schools, who may prove themselves 
worthy of admission, is a desirable addition to pres- 
ent educational accommodation. 

Mr. M. N. Horton moved to strike out all 
after the word ‘‘ supervision.”’ 

Dr. Wickersham moved to amend by re- 
ferring the clause proposed to be stricken out 
to a committee, to be reported upon at next 
meeting. 

Dr. Hays suggested that as some of the 
colleges did not want State supervision, it 
might be well to refer the whole resolution. 

Dr. Wickersham so amended his amend- 
ment, and the whole subject was referred 
accordingly. 

Resolved, That in Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Super 
intendent of Public Schools of Pennsylvania, we 
recognize an able, energetic, and efficient officer, 
whose works are the best testimonial of the efficiency 
of his labors and the success of his administration 

The resolution was, on motion, amended 
as follows: 

“And that we respectfully recommend to His 
Excellency, the Governor, that he be re-appointed, 
believing that his continuance in office will be an 
honor to the commonwealth and a guarantee of the 
security and progressive development of our educa 
tional interests.” 


The remainder of the report was adopted | 


as a whole, in the following form: 

Resolved, That observation daily demonstrates a 
sad want, on the part of many teachers, of ent 
literary qualifications, and a proper understanding of 
the principles and laws that govern the operations 
and development of the human intellect; that we here 
by express our earnest desire for an elevation of the 


suthc 


standard of professional excellence in these particulars, 
and that we urge upon the proper authorities the 

cessity of introducing English Literature, and Psy 
chology into the course of study arranged for the 
schools whose primary object is the training of teach 


ne 


ers. 3 

Resolved, That this Association favors a closer and | 
more effective local supervision of all grades of school. 

Resolved, That the elements of Drawing and the 
Natural Sciences should be made a part of the com 
mon school course ; and that theyand Mental Science 
should be added to the list of 
entitle applicants to teachers’ certificates. 

Resolved, That the condition of certain 
children in the commonwealth, who, from the neces 
sities of circumstances or the culpable neglect of 
parents, are deprived of the advantages afforded 
them by the present provisions of the school law, 
such as to render legislative action in their behalf 
highly proper. 

Resolved, Thatthe thanks of the Association 
hereby tendered the Board of Trustees of the Cum 
berland Valley Normal School, for their generous ac 
tion in furnishing, free of charge, their pleasant and | 


i 


subjects necessary to 


classes of 


f 


18 


are 
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excellent 


| of this 


[Sept., 


commodious hall for the daily sessions of the Con- 
to the Local Committee of Arrangements, 


commodations and 


for the ac conveniences that have 
rendered our stay.so pleasant and added to our com- 
forts in every particular. 

Resolz rhat we express our appreciation of the 
efforts of the Executive Committee in furnishing a 
programme at once instructive and entertaining; of 
in which the the Associa- 

conducted, the business dis- 
by our worthy and excellent President and 
of the kindness of the Allegheny 
Hall. and Miss Babbitt, who have 
entertained and amused us with most excellent ren- 
dition of vocal musi the 
elocutionary entertainment furnished by 
Prof. S. K. Murdoch and Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl; 
and of the public in the interest they 
taken in our s and the liberality manifested 
in laying them before the public. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram moved to reconsider 
the vote ordering the printing of 1,000 co- 
pies of the Constitution and By-Laws, in 
order to refer the same to a committee for 
revision. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Miss Babbitt sang ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ 


the manner exercises of 


tion have been and 
patched 
other offic ers; 
Quartette, Prof. 


during our sessions; of 


press have 


proceeding 


and at the close of the song received a beau- 


tiful flower basket from some of her friends 


i « 
in the audience. 


Prof. G. P. Beard offered the following, 
which was seconded by Prof. 
Dr. Wickersham in appropriate remarks, and 


Brooks and 


| adopted by a rising vote: 


Providens 
Par 


he reby 


WHEREAS, It has pleased an all-wise 
l, Miss Flora T. 


ition, we 


to call to 
worthy member of this Assox 
iation of her worth 

refined Christian lady. 


testimony l 
an accomplished 


Whilst we 


her exam] le 9 4 


educator and 


mourn our g ss, we hope to profit by 


ind he ¥y commend it to the teachers 
eminently worthy of emu 
in her works, and the affec 


who knew her 


—‘* Sweet and Low’’—by the Quar- 


ommon u is 
lation. She 
tionate ren mbra 5 thos 
Musi 
tette. 
Dr. Wi kersham —I had supposed my re- 
marks on the New Constitution were my last 
speech here, but one of the resolutions just 
adopted requires that I should say a few 
words. While I am thankful for the kind 
feeling manifested in the resolution in refer- 
ence to myself, I must say that I am not a 
candidate pressing his claims for the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. If it 
comes to me, it must come as the free gift of 
those who have it This office, of 
all others in the commonwealth, should seek 
the man ; and ifa better man found, I 
shall be the first and heartiest to greet him. 
One word in reference to the National Bureau 
of Education. I would say to its representa- 
tive, that Pennsylvania believes in it, and 


to give. 


is 
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takes an interest in its success ; it has hitherto | 


had our good word, and will have so long as 
General Eaton perseveres in his good work. 
We are trying to put our State into the front | 
rank. Last year we spent over nine millions | 
for school purposes—g500,000 for soldiers’ | 


orphans, more than all the other States to- | 


gether ; we have eight normal schools, and 
two others coming on, and will have the 
whole twelve in a few years. 

President Luckey returned his thanks to 
the Association for the honor conferred in 
calling him to preside. He had many pleas- 


ant reminiscences of his ten years connection | 


with this body, and had made many friends. 


This year we have been exceptionally har- | 


monious ; even the old war-horses have for- 


borne to renew their old-time contests, and | 


we have had peace. In the absence of any 
other reason, he attributed this to the sun- 
shine radiated from the platform. We are 
doing some good work in the direction of | 


unity in the whole range of educational in- 
stitutions ; and if other college presidents 
| would follow the example of our friend from 
Washington and Jefferson, less effort in that 
| direction would be needed to accomplish the 
| result. He then appointed Dr. Hays and 
| Prof. Allen to conduct the President elect to 
the chair. 

The President elect was introduced in 
brief remarks from both members of the 
Committee. 

| President Woodruff—At this late hour I 
present myself before you only to return 
you my thanks for the honor of this election, 
| and the spontaneous manner in which it has 
been conferred. I cannot give better evi- 
dence of my appreciation of your kindness 
than by immediately closing the exercises. 

The long-metre doxology—*‘ Praise God 

from whom all blessings flow,’’ was sung, 
and the benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
Hays, and the Association adjourned finally. 
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Some thirty years ago, or longer, the character , may be written. They did not, however, “ take ” with 
notes in which the beautiful hymn on this page has| musicians, nor is the page so attractive as when the 
been set, were very popular in many parts of our State. round notes are used. The notes are as follows :~— 
The advantage claimed for these over the round notes | Do A, Re 9, Mi @, Fab, Sol ®, La S, Si ¥. They 
is, that the moment the character is seen the singer | were invented by Mr. J. B. Aiken, who has had a re- 
knows the name of the note, and what degree of the newal of his copyright. He has published several 
scale it occupies, no matter in what key the music | works, which have sold largely in the South and West. 


WEET BY AND BY. With feeling. ; 
, es eve 


J.P. Wenerer. Arranged by 
J. 8. Sweeney. From ‘‘ The Temple Choir.” 
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